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"Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end."— Ecclesiastes  12:  12. 

Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end,  so  saith  the  prophet,  and  I  add  my 
quota,  making  no  excuse  or  apology, 
but  hopeing  it  may  find  favour  and 
appreciation  in  the  eyes  of  some. 

Yours  respectfully, 

MARY  BUCHANAN. 


DEDICATION 

To  the  memory  of  all  those  who  have 
suffered  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
terrible  conflict,  waged  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  liberty  and  peace,  this  book  is 
respectfully  dedicated. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS. 


KILLEARN  CATTLE  SHOW 

Killearn  Cattle  Show  was  held 

Upon  the  twenty-fifth  July, 
And  there  turned  oot  a  great  display 

O'  horse  an'  sheep  as  weel  as  kye. 

Upon  the  whole  the  day  was  fine. 

The  farmers  cam'  frae  far  an'  near,. 
An'  broeht  'tae  cut  a  regular  shine 

Their  gaucy  wives  an'  dochters  dear. 

An'  truly  they  did  cut  a  shine. 

They  were  a '  dressed  in  goons  sae  braw,. 
And  maist  o'  them  their  fairins  got 

Before  'twas  time  tae  gang  awa. 

The  cattle  a'  looked  gay  an'  weel, 

As  did  the  horses  tae ; 
For  a'  their  manes  an'  tails  were  decked 

Wi'  flooers  an'  ribbons  gay. 

The  sheep  were  pretty  ill  tae  judge, 

An'  keen  was  the  contest; 
But  lang  before  the  clock  struck  four 
They  were  a'  richtly  placed. 

Besides  the  cattle  show  there  was 

A  flower  show  in  the  Hall, 
An'  there  you'd  see  all  sorts  o'  flowers,, 

O'  flowers  baith  large  an'  small. 

An'  fruit  o'  every  kind  was  there, 

An'  butter  tae  as  weel, 
An'  guid  flour  scones  that  I  like  fine, 

An'  cakes  o'  oaten  meal. 

I'll  ne'er  forget  that  happy  day, 

Where 'ere  I  chance  to  go, 
And  should  I  stray  thro'  other  lands 
I'll  mind  Killearn  Show. 

Written  when  the  authoress  was  15  years  of  age. 


HALLO  WE 'EN  1879 

Last  Hallowe'en's  the  best  that's  been 

About  Brunshogle  mill, 
For  there  we  had  a  rantin'  spree 

Doon  in  the  Millar's  kiln. 

The  Millar  built  a  new  wood  shed 

To  hold  all  sorts  of  grain. 

"We'll  hae  a  rantin'  spiee,"  he  said, 
"In  it,  gin  halloweren." 

So  a'  the  neighbours  round  about 

Went  there  at  Hallowe'en. 
The  auld  folk  danced  as  weel's  the  young, 

The  blythest  ere  was  seen. 

The  fiddler,  he  cam'  up  ana 
Wi'  Moleskin  breeks  sae  clean, 

And  played  a  wee  bit  tune,  or  twa, 
As  it  was  Hallowe'en. 

We  had  a  sang,  we  had  but  wan, 

And  it  was  sung  fu'  weel. 
It  was  the  first  sang  ere  was  sung 

Within  the  Millar's  kiln. 

The  nuts  and  apples  both  were  rife, 

Of  tea  we  got  our  fill ; 
I'll  ever  mind  that  merry  night 

Down  at  Brunshogle  mill. 


THE  MILLER 

The  Miller  is  a  hearty  man, 

An'  he  is  aye  fu'  cherrie  o'. 
He  works  awa  the  hale  day  lang 


An'  if  the  mill  is  fu'  o'  corn 
He'll  tak  his  lampie  leerie  o', 
And  he  '11  work  awa '  the  lee  lang  night 
And  never  think  it  eerie  o'. 

He  has  a  son,  he's  gey  an'  young, 
His  heid's  ne'er  fashed  wi'  lasses  o'. 
He  fishes  in  the  Boquhan  Burn 
As  by  the  mill  it  passes  o'. 

He  has  four  bonnie  dochters, 

They're  neither  prood  or  dressy  o'. 

There  is  Maggie,  and  there's  Jeanie, 
There  is  Annie  an '  there 's  Jessie  o '. 

They  are  very  bonnie  lasses; 

They  hae  cheeks  sae  red  and  rosy  o'; 
They  are  as  braw  as  any  floors  < 

That  ere  were  in  a  posy  o'. 

He  has  a  wife  gey  like  himse-1 ' ; 

She  keeps  them  braw  and  beinly  o'. 
The  neighbours  never  can  complain, 

They  are  aye  sae  frank  an'  frienly  o\ 


LINES  WRITTEN  BY  A  FRIEND 

Oh  Mary,  why  left  you  your  own  native  land, 
And  your  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Endriek   so 

clear ; 
Why    left  you   the    land   where    you  forefathers 

sleep, 

Your  friends  and  your  neighbours  that  loved  you 
so  dear? 

Was  it  a'  for  the  sake  of  the  one  that  you  chose 
To  be  your  protector  and  partner  through  life? 

Well,  if  he  is  good  to  you,  I  am  quite  sure 
That  you'll  be  to  him  a  very  good  wife. 

But  your  parents  will  miss  you,  and  that  without 

doubt, 
As  well   as  kind  neighbours  that's  round  here 

about. 
For   the    Millar    said:     "Nae    further    gane    than 

yestreen, 

There    will    be    nae    mair    sangs  made,    aboot 
Hallowe'en." 

Oh  Mary,   you're   missed  here   by   great,   and   by 

sma', 

For  each  ane  laments  you,  since  you  gaed  awa, 
For  you  made  a  bit  sang  whiles,  and  kept  them  a 

cheerie, 

And  the  time,  it  flew  bye,   and  nane  thocht  tae 
wearie. 

And  Killearn  Show  will  miss  you,  for  there's  nane 

noo  tae  tell 
Of  the  farmer's  wives,  and  their  dochters  sae 

braw, 

For  in  the  hale  Strath,  your  match  is  not  left 
To  sing  a'  their  praises,  since  ye  gaed  awa. 


WE'LL  KEEP  IN  MIND  THE  HEATHER  HILLS 

In  this  fair  land  of  Canada 

There's  much  that's  to  be  seen. 
There's  many  a  great  invention  now 

And  many  a  new  machine. 
This  land  of  our  adoption 

We  like  it  well  "you  bet," 
But  we  '11  keep  in  mind  the  heather  hills 

Of  bonnie  Scotland  yet. 

We'll  keep  in  mind  the  heather  hill, 

But  this  our  song  siiall  be : 
Here's  health  and  wealth  to  Canda, 

The  birthplace  of  the  free. 
Here's  health  and  wealth  to  Canada, 

We'll  sing*  her  praise  "don't  fret," 
But  we'll  always  keep  in  mind  the  glens 

Of  bonnie  Scotland  yet. 

All  honest  men  with  little  means 

Should  come  across  the  sea, 
And  make  their  homes  in  Canada 

Where  we  delight  to  be. 
Then  here's  a  health  to  Canada, 

Fill  up  your  cups  with  dew 
That  sparkles  on  the  mountain  tops 

And  runs  the  meadows  through. 

Here's  health  and  wealth  to  Canada, 

Here's  health  to  Britain's  Queen; 
Here's  health  to  our  Dominion's  plains, 

And  all  her  woodlands  green, 
But  tho '  we  pledge  another  land 

Our  own  we  '11  lie  'er  forget ; 
But  we'll  keep  in  mind  the  heather  hills 

Of  bonnie  Scotland  yet. 


JUNE 

Some  poets  sing  of  early  Spring, 

"When  snowdrifts  melt  away ; 
Of  early  flowers  in  shady  bowers, 

And  later  ones  in  May. 
But  I  would  sing  of  fuller  joys, 

When  everything 's  in  tune ; 
Of  nature 's  charm  when  days  are  warm, 

The  leafy  month  of  June. 

Oh  June  it  is  a  lovely  month ; 

"Pis  then  the  roses  blow, 
And  summer  flowers  in  sunny  hours 

Their  fragrance  sweet  bestow. 
And  if  the  sun  be  rather  hot 

About  the  hour  of  noon, 
How  sweet  the  shade  down  in  the  glade 

In  the  sweet  month  of  June. 

We're  glad  when  Spring  returns  again 

With  promises  so  sweet, 
And  when  the  Autumn's  bounteous  store 

Is  lying  at  our  feet. 
But  nature's  now  like  blushing  bride 

Whose  beauty  fades  too  soon, 
And  she  is  dressed  all  in  her  best 

In  the  sweet  month  of  June. 


A  DAY  IN  SPRING 

The  day  is  bright,  the  snow  is  gone, 

The  earth  is  fair  to  look  upon, 
And  in  fence  corners  may  be  seen 

Sweet  little  flowers  and  tufts  of  green. 
Now  earth's  got  on  her  new  Spring  dress, 

And  everything  looks  sweet  and  fresh, 
And  all  the  world  and  his  wife 

Have  just  renewed  their  lease  of  life. 
The  little  birds  doth  blithely  sing, 

The  cow  bells  go  ting,  ling-a-ling ; 
The  violets  peep  in  many  a  bower, 

And  after  it  has  been  a  shower 
The  air  is  balmy,  fragrant,  fresh, 

And  all  the  world  is  loveliness. 


AUTUMN 

The  Autumn  leaves  are  falling  fast 
And  whirling  through  the  air. 

Upon  the  ground  they're  lying  thick; 
The  trees  will  soon  be  bare. 

They  bloom  to  fade,  and  fade  to  bloom 
When  Spring  again  appears. 

They  come  and  go  when  God  appoints 
Through  all  the  changing  years. 

We  all  like  a  leaf  shall  fade, 
But  never  more  will  bloom ; 

When  beauty  goes  it  ne  'er  returns 
On  this  side  of  the  tomb. 

Some  still  are  in  the  Spring  of  youth 
When  all  is  bright  and  fair. 

All  things  are  fresh  and  new  to  them 
And  balmy  is  the  air. 

To  some  it  is  the  Summer  time 
With  many  prospects  bright, 

When  they  can  look  on  far  ahead 
Without  a  cloud  in  sight. 

But  some  have  seen  the  Autumn  tinge, 
Their  hearts  with  pleasure  burn. 

Happy  are  they  who  bearing  back 
Their  golden  sheaves  return. 

For  Winter's  coming  on  apace, 
Stern  Winter  dark  and  cold. 

.And  death  draws  on  as  quickly  to ; 
.0  God  be  with  the  old. 


A  NOVEMBER  STUDY 

The  dull  November  day  is  near  a  close, 

The  sun  has  sunk  down  in  the  distant  west, 

And  over  all  a  peaceful  stillness  reigns, 
Though  not,  all  nature  yet  has  gone  to  rest. 

In  yonder  distant  castle  tower  no  light  is  seen ; 

There  still  remains  a  remnant  of  the  light  of  day, 
And  not  long  since  the  sun's  last  setting  beams 

Lit  up  those  time-worn  turrets,  old  and  grey. 

The  trees  are  standing  bare  and  cold  against  the  sky 
There's  not  a  leaf  remains  to  flutter  down. 

The  grass  and  sedges  by  the  pond  are  dry, 
And  vegetation  all,  is  sere  and  brown. 

A  sound  or  two  is  wafted  from  the  pond  ; 

A  rat  goes  "plump"  about  the  water's  edgey 
While  birds  are  lilting  forth  their  evening  song 

Before  they  go  to  sleep,  within  the  sheltering 
hedge. 

And  then  the  sound  of  cows  a-lowing  to  be  milked,. 

And   bleat  of  sheep   is  heard   upon  some  distant 

hill; 
A  pastoral  scene  of  peace  and  beauty  this, 

On  which  one  well  might  look  and  drink  their  filL 

The  sturdy  Clydes  are  standing  quietly  by, 
They  know  their  labour  for  the  day  is  o  'er, 

They  know  their  stalls  are  waiting  clean  and  dry, 
And  mangers  filled  with  hay  are  running  o'er. 

The  man.  the  human  feature  in  the  case, 
No  doubt  rejoices  too,  his  day  of  toil  is  done, 

For  he  is  often  tired,  when  night  comes  on  apace, 
Because  he  labours  hard,  from  rise  till  set  of  sun. 

He  labours  hard,  but  then  there's  this: 
Sweet  is  the  rest  of  weary  sons  of  toil, 

And  many  a  millionaire  would  count  it  bliss 
If  he  could  sleep  as  do  the  tillers  of  the  soil.. 


SNOW 

The  beautiful  snow  has  come  at  last, 

So  lovely,  pure  and  white. 
The  beautiful  snow  is  falling  fast, 

Is  falling  left  and 'right. 

The  ground  will  soon  be  covered  up, 

And  house  tops  hid  from  view ; 
The  trees  will  soon  be  coated  white, 

And  all  the  bushes  too. 

The  snow  comes  down  so  softly 

It  makes  no  noise  at  all, 
Yet  countless,  countless  little  flakes 

Do  every  moment  fall. 

If  you  look  up  into  the  sky 

You  can't  see  any  blue. 
The  little  flakes  so  closely  fly, 
They  hide  the  heavens  from  view. 

Now  earth's  got  on  her  winter  dress, 

And  winter's  come  to  reign. 
Farewell  sweet  flowers  and  soft  green  grass 

Till  Summer  comes  again. 


HOGMANAY  1889 
and  James  Harvey 

In  memory  oft  my  thoughts  go  back 

A  dozen  years  or  so. 
I  mind  the  happy  times  I  spent 

In  those  days  long  ago. 

I  see  an  old  Scotch  farm  house, 
Its  walls  with  time-worn  grey. 

In  it  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls 
Are  holding  Hogmanay. 

They  romp  and  play  at  blindman's  buff, 
They  dance  and  sing  with  glee ; 

A  crowd  of  happier  boys  and  girls 
You  ne  'er  would  wish  to  see. 

Among  them  then  I  mind  fu '  weel 

Was  Jamie  blythe  and  gay. 
He  danced  and  played  as  weels  the  rest 

Langsyne  on  Hogmanay. 

But  now  young  Jamie 's  lying  sick 

Upon  a  bed  of  pain. 
Alas,  alas,  he  '11  never  dance 

On  Hogmanay  again. 

His  helplessness  may  make  him  sad, 

The  pain  be  hard  to  bear. 
I  trust  he  knows  on  whom  to  lay 

His  weary  load  of  care. 

It  surely  must  be  for  the  best 

That  thus  he 's  lying  low, 
For  if  it  had  riot  been  ordained 

It  would  not  thus  be  so. 

i 
And  as  the  others  romp  and  play 

As  oft  they  did  of  yore, 
May  they  oft  think  on  higher  things- 

As  they  ne'er  did  before 


And  tho'  I'm  now  on  distant  soil 

On  this  December  day, 
In  spirit  I  am  with  my  friends 

For  this  is  Hogmanay. 

Author's  Note  -  -  Hogmanay  is  the  last  day  of 
December. 


SLEIGHING 

Oh,  you  often  have  heard  of  jolly  sleigh  rides 

And  the  joy  that  sleigh  rides  bring, 
When  high  in  the  heavens  the  full  moon  glides 

And  the  bells  go  ting-a-ling. 
When  the  roads  are  smooth  and  slippery  as  glass 

And  no  obstacles  get  in  the  way, 
When  you  don 't  need  to  turn  out  to  let  others  pass, 

Then  "hey"  for  a  sleigh  ride  "hey." 

No  doubt  you  have  often  went  sleighing,  friends 

When  the  roads  were  nice  and  smooth, 
When  the  rythmic  ring  and  the  ting-a-ling, 

Your  tired  nerves  seem  to  smooth. 
No  doubt  you  have  often  and  often  thought 

There  was  nought  on  the  earth  beside 
Of  all  the  pleasures  that  could  be  bought 

Like  the  joys  of  a  nice  sleigh  ride. 

But  have-you  went  sleighing  another  day 

When  the  roads  were  hard  and  rough 
And  chanciiig  to  pass  by  a  friend  on  the  way, 

He  remarked:  It  was  "rather  tough." 
When  the  roads  we're  full  of  horse-foot  holes 

Or  knobs  of  frozen  snow, 
And  deep  pitchholes  and  hollow  and  knolls 

And  you  all  would  get  jolted  so. 

Or  have  you  been  out  when  the  snow  was  deep 

«     And  the  drifts  were  ten  feet  high, 

When  over  you  something  like  fear  would  creep 

If  your  horse  began  to  shy ; 
And  like  as  not  he'd  be  apt  to  sink, 

And  over  perhaps  you'd  go 
Before  you  could  think,  and  quick  as  wink 

You'd  be  sprawling  all  over  the  snow. 

And  the  snow  would  get  into  your  eyes  and  mouth, 

But  your  horse,  oh  where  would  he  be. 
He  might  be  deep  in  the  snow  like  yourself 

Or  else,  as  far's  you  could  see, 
And  there  my  friend  you  might  have  to  remain, 

Yes,  there  you  might  have  to  stay, 
Unless  some  good  Samaritan  came 

Or  you  footed  the  rest  of  the  way. 


And  have  you  T)een  out  when  the  blizzard  blew, 

When  the  piercing  wind  blew  cold 
And  you  were  like  to  be  frozen  too, 

Tho'  snugly^n  furs  you  were  rolled, 
When  the  drifting  snow  filled  up  the  track 

As  soon  as  it  was  made. 
And  you  thought  of  the  time  away  'way  back 

When  'twas  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade. 

<h"  have  you  been  sleighing  when  roads  were  bare 

&nd  you  hardly  knew  where  to  go, 
When  you  'd  wander  all  over  and  everywhere 

To  get  on  the  least  bit  of  snow. 
When  you'd  crawl  through  the  ditches  or  near  to 
the  fence 

Or  close  by  some  building  or  wall 
And  in  and  out  or  round  about 
To  get  any  sleighing  at  all. 

Yes,  sleighing  has  its  charms  my  friends 

But  not  in  times  like  those. 
I  for  one  do  not  care  to  be  jolted  about, 

Nor  yet  do  I  wish  to  get  froze. 
And  on  such  times  when  the  sleighing  is  bad, 

J  do  not  care  to  roam; 
If  I  cannot  go  out  when  the  roads  are  good, 

I  would  rather  stay  at  home. 


THE  LIGHT  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

(The  Clarksburg  Reflector.) 

Saw  ye  the  beacon  'way  down  in  the  valley, 

Saw  ye  the  blaze  as  it  swept  o  'er  the  plain, 
Saw  ye  the  light  as  it  lit  up  the  hill  tops, 

Ne'er  to  be  darkened  by  snow  or  by  rain. 
What  was  it,  ask  ye,  that  caused  such  a  brightness. 
"What  was  it,  ask  ye,  that  reddened  the  sky: 
'Twas  the  Clarksburg  Reflector, 

Our  gallant  protector, 
Subscribe  for  it,  neighbour,  and  pass  it  not  by. 

What  tho'  this  weather  is  dull  for  December 

And  even  the  sun  has  forgotten  to  shine ; 
"Pis  a  blessing  there's  something   to  send  forth  a 

brightness, 

The  Clarksburg  Reflector  is  always  on  time. 
What  is  it  good  for,  you  ask  of  me,  neighbour  ? 
You'll  soon  know  its  use  when  to  you  it  is  sent. 
The  Clarksburg  Reflector's 

'  A  faithful  director, 
And  if  you  subscribe  now  you'll  never  repent. 


GOOD  HEALTH  AND  THE  DOCTOR 

'Good  health  is  a  blessing  we  all  should  enjoy 

If  we  live  as  we  ought  to  you  know. 
But  sometimes  there's  something,  a  drop  of  alloy 

That  knocks  us  all  end  ways,  and  so. 

"We  send  for  the  doctor  to  see  what  is  wrong 

And  to  see  what  he  -has  to  say, 
To  get  ease  and  relief  if  the  "thing's"  lasted  long, 

At  least  that  is  mostly  the  way. 

But  whether  he  knows  just  what  ails  us  or  not 

This  fact  is  impressed  upon  me  : 
That  the  doctors  can't  always  just  hit  on  the  spot, 

And  they  do  not  at  all  times  agree. 

But  e'en  if  they  do  not  they  11  never  let  on, 
I  '11  not  say  from  the  truth  that  they  swerve  ; 

But  they'll  cover  it  up,  till  at  least  they  are  gone 
With  a  sort  of,  "I  know  it,"  reserve.- 


say,  "imphin,"'  and  "Oh  yes,"  and  "now  is 

that  so" 

If  you  give  them  a  list  -of  your  aches, 
But  they'll  never  let  on,  ;not  the  first    thing    they 

know 
For  poor  humanity's  sakes. 

They  will  grab  at  the  pulse  that  lies  hid  in  your 
wrist 

And  say,  now  just  hold  out  your  tongue, 
They  will  look  in  your  eyes,  or  may  give  you  a  twist 

To  see  if  your  nerves  are  unstrung. 

As  for  the  poor  patient,  who's  put  on  the  rack 
He  must  think  about  nothing  at  all  ; 

But  lie  in  his  bed  till  the  doctor  comes  back, 
Just  like  some  poor  beast  in  the  stall. 


He  is  told  to  be  cheerful,  and  patient  and  wise, 

And  be  good  to  himself,  for  it's  so 
If  contented  he  is,  and  the  quieter  he  lies 

He'll  get  better  the  quicker  you  know. 

He  must  take  of  the  potions,  the  powders  and  pills, 
That  are  meant  to  give  ease  and  relief; 

It's  supposed  they  will  cure  all  humanity's  ills, 
But  sometimes  the  respite  is  brief. 

Oh  dear,  and  Oh  dear,  sure  the  doctors  don't  know 
All  the  misery  that  comes  in  between, 

The  visit  that 's  past,  and  the  one  that 's  to  come, 
Nor  how  long,  nor  how  dull  time  has  been. 

Yes  there's  things  they  don't  know,  and  the  patient 
may  growl, 

And  wonder  what  next  they'll  be  at; 
For  doctors  are  not  all  as  wise  as  the  owl, 

Nor  patients  as  blind  as  a  bat. 

And  some  people  know,  that  'tis  best  to  take  care 
That  prevention  is  better  than  cure ; 

And  that  if  we  all  of  the  doctors  keep  clear 
We  will  not  have  so  much  to  endure. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

Rise  ye  true  an  loyal  Canadians, 

Rise  ye  yoemen  of  the  North; 
Rise  and  show  your  strict  obedience 

Send  av  royal  beacon  forth ; 
Rise  and  shout  for  Queen  Victoria, 

She  has  reigned  for  sixty  years; 
Reigned  in  gladness  and  in  sorrow, 

Reigned  in  sunshine  and  in  tears. 

Very  few  there  have  been  like  her, 

Few  with  her  that  can  compare ; 
Few  so  good,  so  just,  so  noble, 

None  so  fit  a  crown  to  wear ; 
Great  and  many  are  the  changes, 

Since  she  came  to  rule  I  ween 
But  they've  all  been  for  the  better 

Since  Victoria  has  been  queen. 

Rise  and  show  your  approbation, 

How  that  ye  respect  her  worth ; 
Rise  and  have  some  celebration, 

Something  worthy  of  the  North ; 
Long  may  she  be  spared  to  rule  us, 

None  like  her  has  e'er  been  seen; 
Let  us  shout  long  live  Victoria, 

Let  us  sing  long  live  the  Queen. 


TOOTHACHE 

Did  you  ever  have  the  toothache? 

Have  you  lain  all  night  awake  ? 
"With  the  torture  and  the  anguish 

And  the  everlasting  ache  ? 
If  you've  had  an  aching  molar, 

Though  it  may  be  small  in  size ; 
Yet  no  doubt  it  would  remind  you 

Of  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

Have  you  e're  been  at  the  dentists? 

And  been  sitting  in  his  chair? 
Have  you  e're  had  teeth  extracted? 

Oh  were  you  ever  there 
When  the  chair  is  tilted  backward  ? 

You  may  shudder,  you  may  sigh ; 
But  when  the  cold  steel  grabs  the  tooth 

And  the  dentist  pulls  "Oh  my." 


DUTY 

I  would  sing  a  song  of  duty,  of  duty  to  our  God, 
Let  us  each  one  do  our  duty,  tho  we  have  to  kiss 

the  rod ; 
It  ma}r  not  be  the  thing  we  like,  that  we  are  called 

to  do, 

Yet  we  must  do  our  duty,  if  we  'd  be  His  followers 
true. 

And  let  each  one  do  their  duty,  their  duty  to  their 

King, 
And  impress  the  fact  that  duty  is  the  first  and 

foremost  thing; 
If  we  love  our  native  country,  we  must  honour  all 

its  laws, 

And  ever  should  remember,  what's  been  done  in 
duty's  cause. 

And  I'd  sing  a  song  of  duty  to  our  fellow  being, 

man, 
If  we  cannot  do  it  wholly,  we  must  do  the  best  we 

can; 
The  yoke  may  not  be  easy  and  the  burden  hard  to 

bear, 

But,  Lord  help  me  do  my   duty,   should   be   our 
daily  prayer. 

Of  duty,  duty,  duty,  I  would  ever,  ever  sing, 

And  let  us  look  for  guidance   to   our   great   and 

heavenly  King  • 
May  we  each  one  do  our  duty,,  in  whatever  sphere 

we  are, 

And  let  the  watchword  "Duty",  be   our  bright 
and  guiding  star.. 


DON'T  TRUST  TO  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR 

Don't  depend  on  your  neighbour 

When  you've  work  to  do, 
If  you  trust  it  to  others 

You  ne'er  may  get  through; 
Jf  they  promise  to  help  you 

That's  all  very  well, 
But  don't  wait  till  they  come, 

For  it  is  hard  to  tell 
What  unforseen  accidents 

Come  in  the  way 
To  keep  folks  at  home 

When  they  'd  rather  not  stay. 

I  have  heard  of  a  farmer, 

Who  had  lots  of  wheat ; 
And  he  sent  for  his  neighbours 

To  help  him  to  reap  ; 
Then  waited  for  three  days 

Still  they  did  not  come, 
For  doubtless  they  had 

Plenty  work  of  their  own. 

Then  he  sent  for  his  friends 

And  relations  in  haste, 
Saying  do  come  and  help  me 

Or  my  grain  will  all  waste  ; 
But  he  waited  three  days  more 

Still  they  did  not  appear, 
Then  he  had  to  put  hand  to 

Himself,  for  to  shear, 
While  if  at  the  first 

He  himself  had  begun 
At  the  time  that  he  did  start 
He  would  have  been  done. 

So  don't  trust  to  your  neighbours 

When  you've  work  to  do, 
For  waiting  for  others 

Won 't  carry  you  through ; 
If  you've  the  things  that  are  needful 

And  plenty  of  health, 
It  is  best  to  be  up 

And  doing  yourself. 


CHRISTMAS  1902 

Written  for  the  Local  Paper. 

Oh  Christmas  is  coming 

And  the  year  is  nearly  done 
And  your  paper  has  been  running 

Since  the  present  year  begun, 
And  we  hope  it  has  been  useful, 

As  you've  scanned  its  pages  thro1 
May  you  long  be  spared  to  read  it 
Is  our  fervent  wish  for  you. 

May  you  have  a  merry  Christmas, 

And  a  happy  bright  new  year ; 
And  may  your  Christmas  table 

Be  spread  with  best  of  cheer ; 
May  you  send  us  your  subscription, 

For  we  need  a  dinner  too ; 
And  you  need  a  local  paper, 

Yes,  we  're  very  sure  you  do. 

Yes,  you  need  a  local  paper, 

If  you  're  young,  or  old  and  grey ; 
And  you'll  find  that  advertising 
Is  what  makes  a  business  pay ; 
And  the  Herald  is  as  breezy 

And  as  bright 's  it  used  to  be, 
And  we'll  try  and  make  it  better 
For  the  year  of  1903. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR 

Come  ye  Christians  one  and  all 

Harken  to  the  gospel  call, 

Rally,  rally  every  one 

In  the  name  of  Christ  the  son, 

Soon,  too  soon  the  time  will  go 

That's  allotted  us  below, 

I  would  urge  then,  that  we  should 

All  endeavour  to  do  good, 

Now  when  we  are  in  the  mood. 

Every  one  should  do  their  best, 
Never  hinder,  help  the  opprest, 
Do  our  work  with  all  our  might 
Each  one  striving  to  do  right ; 
All  of  us  should  busy  be, 
Very  soon  our  joy  we'll  see ; 
Only  strive  from  day  to  day 
Useful  servants  be  alway 
Ready  always  for  the  fray. 


LOVE  AND  INSURANCE 

(December  14th,  1896.) 

Come  all  ye  merry  Scotchmen  that's  gathered  here 

to-night, 

And  listen  to  my  story,  'tis  about  a  hapless  wight ; 
He  lived  up  here  in  Clarksburg,  whose  story  I  would 

tell, 

His  name  was  Jim  McCracken,  but  perhaps  you 
know  him  well. 

He  loved  a  pretty  maiden,  and  asked  her  for  his 

wife, 
But  the  first  thing  that  she  asked  him,  was,  had 

he  insured  his  life  ? 
Oh  no,  he  said  he  had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing 

before, 

But  said  he  'd  see  to  it  at  once,  and  started  for  the 
door. 

He  jumped  upon  his  bicycle,  and  rode  away  with 

vim, 
He  did  not  know  the  one  he  loved,   cared  not  a 

cent  for  him ; 
The  thing  that  then  was  troubling  him  as  he  rode  on 

to  town, 

Was  which  of  the  ' '  Societies, ' '  would  be  the  best 
to  join. 

He  thought  of  this  one,  then  of  that,  but  could 'nt 

well  decide, 
And  on  the  whole  it  was  a  most  perplexing  sort 

of  ride ; 
But  had  he  seen  his  fair  one  then,  he  'd  soon  have 

given  it  up, 

For  had  he  known,  there's  many  a  slip,  between 
the  lip  and  cup. 

For  as  he  left,  a  canny  Scot,  came  from  behind  the 

door, 

And  whispered,  ''Susie,  is  he  gone?  my  limbs  are 
aching  sore ; 


11  And  now  my  pay  I  do  expect,  for  being  kept  like 

this— 

A  scuffle  followed,  then  the  sound  of  something 
like  a  kiss. 

And  then  the  two  proceeded,  with  an  air  of  ease 

and  grace, 
,  To  criticise  poor  Jimmie,  gone  upon  a  wild  goose 

chase ; 
And  then  they  turned  attention  to  matters  all  their 

own, 

And  so  it  was  when  Jim  returned,   he  found  his 
bird  had  flown. 

Now  you  have  heard,  that  all  is  fair,  in  love  as  well 

as  war, 
And  Scotchmen  if  they  have  a  chance,  you  may 

be  sure  they'll  daur; 
'Tis  pretty  hard  to  beat  them,  if  they  onee  make 

up  their  mind 
And  in  the  race  of  life  they  ne  'er,   are  very  far 

behind. 

And  search  the  world  o'er  and  o'er  'tis  hard  to  find 

the  spot, 
Upon  the  whole  wide  universe    in    which    the 

Scotch  are  not; 
And  when  the  far  north  pole  is  reached,  for  so  the 

story  goes 

A  canny  Scot  will  there  be  found  a-stirring  up  his 
brose. 

Now  all  you  gay  young  fellows,  who  sometimes  go 

and  woo, 
If  you  follow  my  injunction,  I  think  you'll  never 

rue; 
And  go  and  take  a  lesson  from  the  one  whose  tale 

I've  told, 
Why  then  yon  won't  be  like  him,  and  be  left  out 

in  the  cold. 

And  all  ye  other  older  men  who  are  already  wed, 
If  you  want  to  make  provision  for  your  loved  ones 
when  you're  dead; 


If  you  wish  them  left  in  comfort,  your  children  and 

you  wife, 

Why  then  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to  insure 
your  life. 

And  if  you  are  of  Scotch  descent,  and  manly  ,  are, 

and  true, 
Go  join  the  "Sons  of  Scotland,"  tis  the  best  thing 

you  can  do ; 
If  you  are  honest,  pure,   and  good,  and  sound  in 

wind  and  limb, 

Dunrobin  camp  in  Thornbury   will   gladly  take 
you  in. 


DUNROBIN  CAMP,  THORNBURY  S.  0.  S.  AND 
DARGAI  HEIGHTS 

A  Scottish  clan  on  Dargai  height 

Did  meet  the  foe  and  win  the  fight; 
"With  bonnet,  feather,  sword  and  spear, 
The  Kilties  went,  nor  knew  no  fear. 

Each  manly  Gael  no  fear  did  brook, 
As  in  his  hands  his  life  he  took ; 

But  rushed  where  hottest  waged  the  fight/ 
That  glorious  day  on  Dargai  heights. 

Not  far  from  here  there  is  a  camp, 

Of  Scots,  composed  of  the  same  stamp ; 

Who  for  their  country 's  cause  would  draw, 
Their  swords,  if  needed  by  the  law. 

But  we  are  glad  there  is  no  cause, 
For  men  to  thus  protect  our  laws ; 

Still  Scotchmen  like  to  show  their  zeal, 
And  they're  the  boys  to  "dae  it  weel." 

And  when  the  news  from  Dargai  came. 
It  set  each  manly  heart  aflame ; 

And  straightway  they  sent  out  the  call 
Attend  ye  Scotchmen,  one  and  all. 

For  officers  we  must  elect 

And  to  our  country  show  respect; 

And  be  prepared  for  any  fray 
That  likely  is  to  come  this  way. 

They  met  upon  December  sixth  s 
And  laws  and  regulations  fixed ; 

They  even  talked  of  wearing  kilts, 

And  swords  with  bright  bejewelled  hilts. 

While  some  proposed,  so  I  am  told 
That  kilts  in  this  land  would  be  cold ; 

But  that  they'd  wear  a  tartan  wrap, 
Or  else  a  Tam-o-Shanter  cap. 


And  thus  it  was  at  last  agreed 

The  cap  should  be  their  badge  instead ; 

And  so  they  to  the  city  sent 

For  caps,  and  each  one  is  content. 

Except  in  this,  as  I  am  told 

There's  Scotchmen  still  without  the  fold; 
Who  ought  to  show  their  colours  true, 

And  wear  a  "Tam-o-Shanter"  blue. 

Now  every  true  and  loyal  Scot 

If  you've  not  joined,  why  have  you  not? 
"Why  don't  you  join  Dunrobin.  camp? 

And  mix  with  men  of  your  own  stamp. 

"Why  don't  you  join  with  men  so  brave? 

You  yet  your  country 's  cause  may  save ; 
You  yet  may  win  the  honours  bright, 

That  Gordons  did  on  Dargai  height. 


THE  BOER  WAR  AND  THE  SONS  OF 
SCOTLAND 

Weel  friens,  nae  doot  ye 're  a'  aware 

0,  a'  the  rumours  in  the  air, 
Aboot  this  war  in  the  Transvaal ; 

Where  leaden  bullets  fa'  like  hail, 
Where  Britain  by  her  power  and  might 

Is  trying  to  defend  the  right ; 
But  where  she  has  her  own  ado, 

Wi'  a'  the  stubborn  boerish  crew; 
She  thought  at  first  she'd  but  tae  gae 

And  scare  thae  selfwilled  boers  away ; 
But  she  is  finding  to  her  cost, 

They're  not  a  chicken  hearted  host; 
And  that  "they  don't  intend  tae  yield, 

Until  they  're  forced  tae  quit  the  field. 

And  Canada,  Australia  too 

Have  sent  some  loyal  men,  and  true ; 
To  help  the  British  for  the  fight, 

That  they  may  there  maintain  the  right ; 
To  help  them  end  this  bloody  fray, 

And  make  the  wrong  to  right  give  way ; 
But  still  as  yet  they  have  not  won, 

Indeed  they  only  seem  begun ; 
And  Britain  has  had  some  bad  luck, 

Altho '  her  soldiers  show  great  pluck. 
But  tho'  she  does  not  come  much  speed, 

Yet  ultimately  she'll  succeed. 

They've  had  some  bad  mishaps  of  late, 

I'm  very  sorry  to  relate; 
But  that  will  only  spur  them  on 

To  avenge  their  comrades  that  are  gone. 

That  was  a  bad  reverse  they  got 

When  numbers  o'  the  Scotch  were  shot, 

But  kilties  aye  are  to  the  front 

Aye  foremost  in  the  battle's  brunt; 

They'd  never  think  tae  rin  awa' 

But  fight  as  lang's  they'd  breath  tae  draw, 

And  if  they  only  get  a  chance 


They  yet  will  mak  auld  Kruger  dance ; 
Half  men,  half  women,  was  his  sneer 

But  then  he'll  maybe  yet  feel  queer, 
When  thae  same  kilties  claws  his  croon, 

And  maks  him  sing  anither  tune. 

Nae  merry  Christmas  this  will  be, 
For  soldiers  wives  and  bairnies  wee ; 

Nae  happy  glad  New  Year  tae  them, 
Wha  in  this  war  hae  lost  their  man, 

Instead  o'  that,  a  lasting  ache 
For  those  who  died  for  Country's  sake. 

And  soldiers  oot  on  Afric's  plain, 

Will  hae  sair  troubles  o '  their  ain ; 
At  this  time  o'  oor  Saviou's  birth, 

They  11  think  there  is  nae  peace  on  earth ; 
Or  nae  guid  will  for  them  ava, 

When  they  are  noo  sae  far  awa ; 
They're  aft  opprest  wi'  muckle  heat, 

And  aften  dont  get  much  to  eat ; 
They're  deafened  by  the  cannons'  roar, 

And  often  drenched  wi  comrades'  gore; 
I'm  sure  they/1  wish- this  war  wad  cease, 

And  all  the  nations  be  at  peace. 

Now  Canada's  tae  the  front  again 

She's  sending  out  a  lot  more  men, 
Composed  of  mounted  troops,  and  foot, 

Tae  see  what  Britain  is  aboot ; 
And  British  too,  is  sending  more 

Of  British  soldiers  from  her  shore ; 
Colonials  too  will  do  their  share, 

And  plenty  men  will  soon  be  there ; 
The  best  trained  men  that 's  to  be  got, 

Ready  to  shoot  or  else  be  shot. 

If  then,  they  cannot  win  the  day, 

And  make  those  wretched  Boers  give  way, 
There 's  only  one  thing  left  to  do 

And  that,  I  will  explain  tae  you, 
The  members  o'  this  camp  maun  go 

And  there  together  face  the  foe, 


Then  nae  doot  Kruger  wad  feel  queer 

When  his  scouts  cry,  "The  Scotch  are  here"; 
He  'd  think  it  was  the  Kilts  for  sure 

And  sulky  he  wad  look,  and  soor 
He'd  turn  aroon  and  ask  his  men 

Is  that  thae  devils  back  again? 
I  thocht  we  'd  gien  them  their  deserts 

At  Modder  river,  but  my  certs  x 

If  then  they  didna  get  enough 

They  must  be  made  o '  extra  stuff, 
Altho'  they're  dressed  in  women's  claes 

They're  men,  frae  bonnets  doon  tae  taes, 
And  then  he'd  look  and  look  again 

"Gosh"  that's  McMoirchy  wi'  his  men, 
The  "Sons  o'  Scotland"  a'  are  here 

The  best  thing  we  can  dae's  tac  clear, 
It  is  too  bad,  but  then  ye  ken 

They  are  sae  brave  and  valient  men ; 
We'd  never  hae  the  least  bit  chance 

If  we  wait  here  till  they  advance, 
The  Boers  o'  sense  wad  be  bereft 

And  tine  what  little  wit  they'd  left 
And  so  they  to  their  heels  would  take, 
Dunrobins  following  in  their  wake, 

And  thus  would  end  the  war  I  trow 
That's  raging  in  the  Transvaal  now. 

Tae  a'  the  Scotchman  here  today 

I've  just  got  wan  wee  word  tae  say, 
If  to  this  camp  you  don't  belong 

Then  clearly  you  are  in  the  wrong, 
For  Scotchmen  here  should  a'  combine 

When  they're  frae  hame,  across  the  brine; 
I  'm  sure  I  think  it  is  a  sin 

They  winna  let  the  wemen  in, 
They  think  we  are  not  good  enough, 

But  made  of  some  inferior  stuff, 
Tho'  some  of  us  were  born  I  trow 

And  lived  in  Scotland  before  now; 
And  Scotlands  sons,  and  daughters  too 

Have  always  loyal  been,  and  true. 
They're  long  been  famed  in  song  and  story 


For  deeds  o'  gallantry,  and  glory, 
And  they'll  be  yet,  as  in  the  past 
As  long  as  Kilts  and  Scotchmen  last. 

The  volunteers  were  glad  tae  go, 

To  Africa  to  face  the  foe ; 
And  ye  should  all  be  thankful  then 

Dunrobin  camp  is  wanting  men, 
And  if  this  camp  tae  war  should  gae 

Ye  should  be  ready  tae  gang  tae ; 
Tae  help  the  British  in  their  need, 

And  Sons  of  Scotland  prove  indeed 
And  glory,  honour,  praise  be  yours 

For  having  conquered  all  the  Boers. 


BURNS'  ANNIVERSARY 

Lines  written  of  the  Scotch  concert  held  in  Thorn- 
bury,  January  21st,  1898. 

In  Thornbury  toon  last  week 

There  was  a  great  uproar,  man, 
Ye'd  thocht  the  Yankees  had  come  ower 

Tae  pillage  every  store,  man. 

The  toon  was  crooded  fu  o'  folk 

Richt  fu  frae  en'  tae  en',  man, 
And  what  the  stir  was  a '  about 

I'm  sure  youd  like  tae  ken,  man. 

'Twas  this,  the  Scotchmen  o'  the  place 
Resolved  tae  hae  some  fun,  man 

A  rousing  concert  had  got  up 
And  it  was  grandly  done,  man. 

For  Rabbie  Burns'  birthday  was  near 
And  when  they  had  the  chance,  man 

They  thocht  they'd  celebrate  the  day 
A  wee  bit  in  advance,  man. 

And  so  with  those  who  wished  to  hear 
This  concert,  'twas  the  same,  man, 

They'd  to  be  there  before  the  time 
Or  else  just  bide  at  harne,  man. 

The  concert  was  a  great  success 
The  members  a'  were  prood,  man, 

For  each  had  worked  with  richt  guid  will 
And  done  the  best  be  could,  man  . 

There 's  Alex.  Hay,  ye  ken  his  way 
When  he  makes  up  his  mind,  man, 

He  '11  no  let  onything  fa '  thro ' 
Or  let  it  lag  behind,  man. 

And  by  his  side  the  worthy  chief 
Did  a'  that  man  could  dae,  man, 


Ye  wadna  find  a  better  pair 
Than  him  and  Sandy  Hay,  man. 

The  hall  was  fu'  as  it  could  be, 

It  was  an  awfu'  crood,  man. 
A  few  got  sitting  on  the  seats 

While  a'  the  ithers  stood,  man. 

Besides  a  lot  got  turned  awa' 
Or  stood  ootside  the  door,  man, 

The  like  o'  it  was  never  seen 
In  a' the  place  before,  man. 

The  programme  was  up  tae  the  mark, 
The  artists  a'  Were  Scotch,  man, 
At  least  they'd  Scotch  bluid  in  their  veins, 
That  raised  them  up  a  notch,  man. 

They  sang  the  songs  that  Scotchmen  love, 
0'  Scotland's  hill  and  dales,  man, 

And  Jamie  Fax,  the  comic  star, 
Told  several  funny  tales,  man. 

They  played  the  tunes  that  gars  the  Scotch 
Bluid  loup  in  a '  the  veins,  man, 

And  got  enchored  a  guid  wheen  times 
For  takin'  siccan  pains,  man. 

They  played  the  tune  "Cock  o'^the  North" 
That  led  the  Gordon  men,  man, 

To  victory  it  led  them  forth 

At  Dargai  Heights,  ye  ken,  man. 

And  Neil  McPhail  the  pipes  did  blaw, 
My,  he  can  make  them  squeal,  man, 

And  Simpson  danced  the  Highland  Fling 
And  sword  dance  tae  as  weel,  man. 

They  had  a  speech,  but  hang  it  a', 

I  canna  tell  ye  mair,  man, 
I  mauna  blaw  too  big  a  blaw 

Because  I  wasna  there,  man. 


J  got  it  a '  by  word  o '  mou ' 

As  noo  I  write  it  doon,  man, 
That  sic  a  concert  ne'er  was  held 

In  Thornbury  toon,  man. 

The  audience  then  sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne" 
Likewise  ''God  Save  the  Queen,"  man, 

And  I  am  told  each  one  was  pleased 
Wi'  what  they'd  heard  and  seen,  man. 

And  when  the  concert  a'  was  by 

And  a'  the  crood  went  hame,  man, 
The  members  o'  the  Camp  disposed 

0'  business  o'  their  ain,  man. 

^ 

They  welcomed  richt  in  tae  their  Camp 
Of  members  half  a  score,  man, 

And  were  assured  when  next  they  met 
There 'd  be  as  many  more,  man. 

Then  ower  again  they  sang  aince  mair 
The  days  o '  Auld  Lang  Syne,  man, 

And  then  they  thocht  thjey  would  adjourn 
Tae  Thamas  Lowe's  to  dine,  man. 

A  sumptuous  luncheon  there  was  spread 
Tae  which  they  a '  did  weel,  man, 

For  Scotland's  Sons  can  maistly  dae 
Guid  justice  tae  a  meal,  man. 

And  after  a'  was  ower  and  done 
And  a'  the  fareweels  said,  man, 

Each  canny  Scot  went  quietly  hame 
And  slippit  aff  tae  bed,  man. 


WELCOME  HOME  TO  HILLIARD  ROBKE 

(From  the  South  African -War.) 

Welcome  home  to  Hiiliard  Rorke, 
He's  got  back  from  lands  afar, 

He 's  got  home  to  friends  and  kindred 
Safe  from  dangers  of  the  war. 

He's  a  young  and  gallant  soldier, 

He  is  noble,  he  is  brave ; 
First  among  the  first  contingent 

When  we  help  to  Britain  gave. 

Help  to  free  the  British  subjects 
From  old  Kruger's  cruel  sway, 

And  'tis  done,  for  Kruger's  conquered 
And  <the  coward  has  run  away. 

And  our  soldiers  home  returning 

Now  must  get  the  thanks  that's  due, 

For  our  hearts  with  pride  are  burning 
And  you  bet  we  're  loyal  too. 

But  there 's  some,  oh  God  be  with  them, 
Be  with  all  the  friends  this  day. 

Those  whose  hearts  and  homes  are  empty 
Since  their  loved  ones  went  away. 

Those  for  whom  there's  no  rejoicing, 
Those  whose  hearts  with  pain  are  sore, 

For  the  soldiers  who  are  sleeping 
Over  there  on  Afric  's  shore. 

God  be  praised  for  all  his  mercies, 
Both  the  Rorke  boys  were  spared. 

Hiiliard 's  safe  and  back  amongst  us 
Tho '  he  all  the  dangers  shared. 

Shared  each  hardship  they  encountered, 
Cheered  his  comrades  night  and  day, 

Never  flinched  in  time  of  danger, 
Never  missed  a  march  they  say. 


He  was  with  the  brave  Colonials 
When  they  captured  Sunnyside, 

When  our  brave  Canadians'  praises 
Bang  through  all  the  Empire  wide. 

He  was  with  them  at  Paardeburg 

Where  so  many  fighting  fell, 
But  our  God  in  his  great  mercy 

Kept  our  hero  safe  and  well. 

There  our  young  Canadian  soldiers 
Fought  beside  the  Gordons  brave, 

But  instead  of  fame  and  houour 
Many  found  a  soldier's  grave. 

I  was  proud  that  the  Canadians 
Chummed  it  with  the  Gordons  gay ; 

Had  such  men  as  them  for  comrades, 
Fought  beside  them  in  the  fray. 

Yes,  they  fought  and  acted  nobly 

Of  each  battle  I  can't  tell, 
But  I  know  the  great  Lord  Roberts 

Said  they  did  their  duty  well. 

Now  they  're  home  to  friends  and  loved  ones, 
All  but  those  who  perished  there. 

Home  to  plenty,  peace,  and  comfort, 
Home  to  Canada  the  fair. 

Hilliard  we  are  glad  to  meet  you, 
Tho'  our  gain  is  Britain's  loss. 

Henceforth  now  we  hope  you'll  only 
Be  a  soldier  of  the  Cross. 


OUR  FATHER'S  VISIT 

(November,  1900.) 

It  was  but  of  short  duration, 

Only  five  weeks  and  a  day, 
That  he  took  for  a  vacation 

And  that  time  with  us  did  stay. 

It  was  long  since  we  had  seen  him, 

Over  nineteen  years  and  more, 
Then  we  left  our  home  and  settled 

On  this  bright  Canadian  shore. 

Since  then  there  had  been  great  changes, 
They  had  left  their  home  as  well ; 

Had  sold  out,  and  gone  to  England, 
In  that  country  fair,  to  dwell. 

There  they  lived,  and  there  they  prospered, 

There  it  was  our  mother  died, 
There  she  sleeps,  we'll  ne'er  forget  her, 

Would  not,  could  not,  tho'  we  tried, 

And  our  father,  growing  older, 
Needing  more  to  rest  and  ease, 

Thought  he'd  pay  us  all  a  visit 
Over  here  across  the  seas. 

But  the  winter  was  approaching 

And  he'd  to  curtail  his  stay 
To  our  bright  and  fair  Dominion 

After  coming  all  that  way. 

And  tho'  he  enjoyed  his  visit 

Over  here  across  the  foam, 
Tho'  he  liked  our  fair  young  country 

Still  there  was  no  place  like  home. 

This,  the  land  of  our  adoption, 

This,  the  land  for  which  we  crave. 
But  our  father  loves  old  England 
For  it  holds  our  mother 's  grave. 


\Ve'd  been  glad  to  keep  him  longer, 
But  it  wasn't  for  to  be. 
He'll  be  happier,  more  contented 
In  his  home  across  the  sea. 

Still  we  missed  him,  missed  him  sadly, 

When  he  had  to  go  away. 
Missed  him  more  than  any  thought  of, 

And  we  miss  him  every  day. 

And  the  last  time  that  we  saw  him 

As  he  started  in  the  train, 
Something  whispered  you  may  never 

See  your  father's  face  again. 

For  our  lives  are  so  uncertain ; 

We  may  soon  be  called  from  here. 
Called  to  leave  our  friends  and  kinsfolk 

And  all  those  we  hold  most  dear. 

Tho'  we  tried  to  banish  sorrow, 
Tho'  to  banish  grief  we  tried; 

Still  our  lonliness  oppressed  us 
It  just  seemed  as  one  had  died. 

Yet  tho'  miles  may  be  between  us 

And  the  seas  do  us  divide, 
We  will  oft  be  hearing  tidings 

Over  from  the  other  side. 

And  if  we  ne  'er  meet  each  other 
In  this  world  of  pain  and  woe, 

We're  assured  there  is  another 
One,  to  which  we  all  may  go. 

There  we'll  meet  our  father,  mother, 

Over  on  that  golden  shore, 
Where  no  sea  shall  ere  divide  us 

And  where  parting  is  no  mote. 


SAILING  DOWN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

• 

(October,  1901.) 

A  lovely,  peaceful  Autumn  day 

The  big  ship  speeding  on  her  way. 

So  taut  and  trim  from  fore  to  aft, 
You  could  not  wish  a  better  craft. 

The  sun  is  shining  bright  and  clear, 
The  water's  smooth  and  peaceful  here. 

No  turbulent  waves  the  water  breaks 
But  just  the  swell  the  big  ship  makes. 

The  houses  dot  the  near-by  shore 

And  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  the  fore 
All  in  their  Autumn  colours  dressed 
In  which  they  look  their  very  best. 

The  scenery  is  impressive,  grand, 
So  plainly  seen,  so  close  at  hand. 

The  bright  light  on  the  water's  gleam 
As  we  go  sailing  down  the  stream. 

"When  sailing  o'er  life's  stormy  sea 
How  very  happy  we  would  be 

If  we  could  always  sail  like  this; 
'Twould  be  eternal,  rapturous  bliss. 


BEFOGGED  IN  THE  STRAITS  OF  BELLE  ISLE, 
COAST  OF  LABRADOR 

The  good  old  ship  at  anchor  lies 
Beneath  the  dull  and  leaden  skies. 

This  calm  and  peaceful  Sabbath  day 
And  here  we  are  compelled  to  stay. 

The  sea  is  peaceful,  smooth  and  calm, 
Yet  some  of  fear  have  felt  a  qualm, 

For  rocks  are  near,  and  over  all 
The  fog  hangs  o'er  us  like  a  pall. 

The  day  is  grey  and  dismal  too, 
We  have  not  got  the  slightest  view. 
We  cannot  see  from  fore  to  aft 
Of  this  gigantic  "Allan  Craft." 

The  straits  are  narrow  near  Belle  Isle 

And  so  we're  forced  to  stay  a  while. 
In  case  we'd  maybe  run  ashore 

As  other  ships  have  done  before. 
( 

The  foghorn  sounds  its  dismal  blast 
And  o'er  the  side  the  lead  is  cast. 
To  take  our  bearings  here  at  sea 
And  see  how  deep  the  waters  be. 

The  captain  is  a  cautious  man 

And  so  adheres  to  wisdom's  plan. 

He  says  he  will  not  move  from  here 

Until  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear. 

So  here  we  lie,  this  peaceful  day 
Tho'  we'd  as  lief  be  on  our  way. 

At  high  speed  o'er  the  waters  wide 
In  hopes  to  reach  the  other  side. 

Yet  most  of  us  are  happy  here 
And  think  upon  our  loved  ones  dear. 

And  think  of  other  Sundays  spent 
At  home  in  peace  and  sweet  content. 


SCOTLAND  RE-VISITED,  1901 

Here  I'm  back  in  bonnie  Scotland 
After  travelling  far  frae  hame. 

Back  to  see  my  native  country 

Which  is  changed,  yet  still  the  same. 

Years  ago  I  left  auld  Scotland 
And  went  far  across  the  sea, 

Hoping  I  might  make  my  fortune 
In  the  years  that  were  to  be. 

And  how  far  I  have  succeeded 

Is  not  needful  for  to  say, 
But  I've  learned  full  many  a  lesson 

In  the  years  I've  been  away. 

Now  I'm  back  to  visit  Scotland, 
Back  to  see  my  native  place. 
Have  received  full  many  a  welcome 
And  seen  many  a  well-known  face. 

I  have  been  and  seen  the  auld  place, 

Every  neuk  I  used  tae  ken. 
It  lies  in  the  Strath  of  Endrick 
t  And  its  name  is  Fairy-Glen. 

There,  when  we  were  bairns  together, 
Money's  a  prank  we  used  to  play. 

Einnin'  wild  we  chased  each  ither, 
Helter  skelter  doon  the  brae. 

Ower  the  glen,  or  'mang  the  heather, 
Paidlin'  in  the  Machir  burn, 

Puin'  floors,  or  catchin'  fishes, 
Weel  we  kent  its  every  turn, 

Noo  it's  different — things  have  altered- 
And  the  place  is  home  no  more. 

Strangers  take  the  place  of  loved  ones, 
That  it  js  which  grieves  me  sore. 


Times  are  changed,  our  friends  are  scattered, 
Scattered  o'er  this  world  sae  wide. 

Some  have  reached  the  heavenly  country 
Over  on  the  other  side. 

And  among  them  is  my  mother, 
Little  ken  we  when  we  're  young, 
0'  the  changes  that  will  happen 
To  the  friends  we  are  among. 

Yet  theres'  some  been  dealt  wi'  kindly, 

Some  but  little  changed  ava, 
Tho '  a  score  o '  years  hae  vanished 

Since  the  time  I  gaed  awa. 

Meeting  old  friends  gives  me  pleasure 
When  I  take  them  by  the  hand. 

But  the  parting,  ah,  that  sometimes 
Is  too  much  for  me  to  stand. 

Once  an  old  campanion  asked  me 
If  I  'd  fain  be  young  again  ? 
If  I'd  like  to  live  life  over 
As  we  did  at  Fairy-Glen? 


No,  I  answered,  life  hath  pleasures 
But  it  has  its  sorrows  too. 

And  one  life  is  quite  sufficient 
For  frail  folk  to  warstle  through. 

I  am  quite  content  and  happy, 
Trusting  all  to  Christ  my  Lord. 

Knowing  he  will  ever  lead  me 
Till  I  gain  my  last  reward. 

And  I'm  glad  I've  been  enabled 
For  to  see  this  land  once  more, 

And  to  my  adopted  country, 

Sweet  remembrance  I  '11  take  o  'er. 


This  land  noo  is  hame  nae  langer, 
For  a  while  I  fain  would  stay. 

But  my  interests  centre  yonder 
And  from  here  I  must  away. 

Scotland,  I  will  loe  thee  ever, 
Ever  mind  each  vale  and  hill. 

Tho'  from  thee,  I  e'en  must  sever, 
Thou  art  aye  my  country  still. 

And  us  exiles  o'er  the  water, 
Willing  exiles  tho '  we  be. 
In  a  fair  and  bright  young  country 
Often  still  will  think  of  thee. 


ON  BOARD  THE  PARISIAN 

(Written  at  Sea,  January  24th,  1902.) 
Here  we  are  on  the  Parisian, 

Favourite  of  the  Allan  Line ; 
Mostly  strangers  to  each  other, 

Having  quite  a  jolly  time. 

We  are  sailing  o'er  the  ocean 

And  we'll  very  soon  be  o'er. 
'Twon't  be  long  till  we  are  landed 

On  the  bright  Canadian  shore. 

Till  then  we  '11  keep  up  our  spirits, 

Do  our  best  to  banish  care, 
And  the  time  will  pass  so  pleasant, 

'Twon't  seem  long  till  we  get  there. 

Some  are  going  for  the  first  time 
In  a  country  strange  to  roam; 

Some  are  going  to  their  kinsf old ; 
Some  of  us  are  going  home. 

Strange,  tho '  born,  and  bred  in  Britain 
Those  who  've  settled  in  the  west. 

Tho'  they  love  their  native  country 
Like  fair  Canada  the  best. 

And  we  hope  the  strangers  'mongst  us 
Ne'er  will  suffer  loss  or  grief, 

But  will  like  the  land  and  prosper, 
Sheltered  by  the  maple  leaf. 

If  at  times  there  comes  a  longing 
Born  of  kinsfolk,  friends  or  home. 

If  they  long  to  go  a  roaming 
Back  again  across  the  foam. 

If  they'd  see  old  friends  and  neighbours 

Over  there  across  the  brine, 
Let  them  go,  but  I  advise  them : 

Patronize  the  Allan  Line. 


Here  the  stewards  are  most  attentive, 
Here  they  do  their  very  best 

For  the  comfort  of  their  patrons 
Whether  going  east  or  west. 

True,  there  are  a  few  discomforts, 
Tis  the  same  where 'ere  you  go, 

And  you'll  always  find  some  grumblers 
When  you  're  travelling  to  and  fro. 

But  a  life  upon  the  ocean, 

Friends,  I  say,  I  like  it  fine. 
I've  enjoyed  it,  so  can  truly 

Recommend  the  Allan  Line. 


CAPTAIN  BELTON'S  HEROISM 

(1908.) 

'Twas  early  in  October  when 

The  ''City  of  Dundee," 
A  vessel  trim  and  taut  and  snug 

Was  manned  and  put  to  sea. 

Her  captain  was  a  hero  bold, 
Tom  Belton  was  his  name, 
And  when  this  story  I  have  told 

I'm  sure  you'll  think  the  same. 

'Twas  Manchester  from  where  they  sailed, 

Algiers  the  port  in  view, 
And  if  fine  weather  had  prevailed 

They'd  doubtless  reached  it  too. 

But  sad  to  say  when  sixteen  miles 

From  off  the  Tuskar  light 
A  heavy,  heavy  fog  came  down 

That  made  it  dark  as  night. 

i 

The  foghorn  sounded  loud  and  shrill, 

Alert  were  all  the  crew. 
The  passengers  had  wakened  up 

And  thought  of  rising  too. 

When  suddenly  an  awful  shock 

Along  the  vessel  stole. 
Another  ship  had  pierced  her  side 

And  rent  a  fearful  hole. 

And  still  another  awful  shock 

That  shook  her  through  and  through. 
It  happened  quick  the  good  Dundee 
Was  nearly  cut  in  two. 

Above  the  hubbub  and  the  din 
The  captain's  voice  rang  clear: 
"Ho,  men,  all  get  to  work  at  once, 
The  other  ship  is  near. 


"So  pass  the  ladies  o'er,  be  quick! 

The  ladies  first  you  know, 
Till  every  one  of  them  is  safe. 
Not  one  of  us  must  go. ' ' 

The  passengers  were  handed  o'er 

At  once  with  nervous  haste, 
While  yet  a  chance  for  them  remained 
There  was  no  time  to  waste. 

The  good  Dundee  was  sinking  fast, 
The  waves  were  rolling  high, 

When  from  the  other  vessel's  deck 
There  rose  a  piercing  cry. 

"My  baby,  oh,  my  baby  dear, 

My  baby's  left  behind. 
I  cannot  live  without  it  here, 
Is  no  one  there  to  mind?" 

A  man  came  running  up  on  deck, 

The  baby  in  his  arms. 
The  captain  spoke,  and  tried  to  sooth 

The  little  one's  alarms. 

He  took  the  baby  from  the  man, 
There  was  no  time  to  spare. 
He  gauged  the  distance  with  his  eye, 
Oh,  only  if  he  dare. 

He  dared,  and  threw  the  baby  o  'er 

The  yawning  gulf  between, 
Another  reached  and  caught  it  safe 
The  like  had  ne'er  been  seen. 

Then  from  on  every  side  there  rose 
A  deafening  gladsome  cheer. 
The  mother  had  her  baby  safe, 
Her  baby  sweet  and  dear. 

And  as  she  hugged  it  to  her  breast 

Like  one  of  sense  bereft, 
Another  cry  rang  out  again, 
A  lady  still  is  left. 


And  when  from  off  the  other  deck 
A  length  of  rope  was  thrown. 

The  captain  helped  to  save  her  life 
The  while  he  risked  his  own. 

He  saved  her  life,  but  sad  to  say 

His  own  he  could  not  save. 
He  just  had  time  to  say  goodbye, 

Then  sank  beneath  the  wave. 

Those  who  were  there  and  saw  it  all, 

This  story  have  to  tell 
That  Captain  Belton  did  his  work 

And  did  his  duty  well. 

He  might  have  saved  his  own  sweet  life 

If  he  h&d  been  less  true. 
To  duty,  but  for  duty's  sake 
He  did  what  he  could  do. 

And  I  am  sure  that  every  one 

Will  now  with  me  agree. 
His  name  should  be  enrolled  for  aye, 
A  hero  of  the  sea. 


CLARKSBURG  FAIR 

(September  1898.) 

Now  Clarksburg  Fair  is- over  again, 

The  weather  was  dry,  tho'  it  threatened  to  rain, 
It  wasn't  too  cold,  nor  yet  was  it  hot, 

But  'twas  very  favorable  weather  they  got, 

And  the  show  was  as  good  as  it  ever  has  been 
And  better  in  some  of  the  branches,  I  ween, 

Besides,  a  great  many  people  were  there 
To  see  the  sights  at  the  Clarksburg  Fair. 

The  school  children  marched  to  the  grounds  about 

one, 
And  I'll  bet  you  the  most  of  them  thought  it  was 

fun, 
With  maple    leaf  branches    and    flags    they  were 

dressed, 
Besides  being  togged  in  their  bright  Sunday  best. 

The  bandsmen  preceded  them  up  on  the  way 

While  the  "Maple  Forever"  they  gaily  did  play, 

And  the  "Maple  Forever"  the  children  did  sing 
As  they  entered  the  fair  grounds  and  formed  in 
,    a  ring. 

Then  they  marched  in  the  centre  for  rounds  two  or 

three 
When  their  leaders  dismissed  them,  once  more 

they  were  free. 
To  the   merry-go-round   they  then   scampered  like 

mad 
And  the  heart  of  the  merry-go-round  man  made 

glad. 

Now,  all  who  have  been  at  a  country  fair 
Will  have  an  idea  what  mostly  is  there. 
Of  the  horses,  and  cattle  and  sheep  galore 
And  the  pigs,  and  the  poultry,  I've  told  you  be- 
fore. 


Some  implements,  also,  were  there,  too,  this  year, 
I  couldn't  say  whether  or  not,  they  were  dear. 

I  never  once  stopped  to  ask  for  the  price 

But  I  noted  in  passing,  they  looked  very  nice. 

The  grains  and  the  grasses  come  next  on  the  list 
And  the  fruit  looking  lucious,  (oh,  greatly  we're 
blessed). 

Yea,  fertile 's  this  valley  with  fruit  and  with  flowers 
Few  lands  can  compare  with  this  country  of  ours. 

If  Kipling  had  been  at  Toronto,  first  week 

Of  the  fall  exhibition,  and  there  felt  the  heat, 
Or  else  seen  at  Clarksburg,  the  fruit  that  there 

grows, 

He    ne'er    would    have    written    "Our    lady    of 
Snows.'7 

Then  the  fancy  ,work  too  and  the  fine  works  of  art 
Were  there  to  rejoice  the  feminine  heart.     . 

They  looked  much  the  same  as  they  did  last  year, 
So  I  needn't  be  bothered  to  tell  of  them  here. 

The  bicycle  races  I  happened  to  miss 
And  really  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  for  this, 

And  anything  else  I  leave  out  of  this  rhyme 
I'll  make  up  for  it,  maybe,  at  some  other  time. 

And  I  think  that  I'll  stop  now:  I've  said  'bout 
enough, 

For  the  editor  sure  will  be  tired  of  such  "stuff," 
But  I'll  mention  the  concert  the  night  of  the  fair, 

I  heard  it  was  good,  though  I  didn't  get  there. 

The  programme  was  splendid,  and  Fax  was  the  star 
And  a  big  crowd  assembled  from  near  and  from 
far. 

It  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  there 
And  the  right  kind  of  ending  to  have  at  a  Fair. 


JULY  1st  (THE  SCOTCH  PICNIC)  1899 

Dominion  Day  Celebration  at  Collingwood 

Dominion  Day  has  come  and  gane 
In  many  a  way  folk  spent  it. 

I  only  hope  there  may  be  nane 
That  ever  will  repent  it. 

We  went  to  Collingwood  tae  see 

The   Scottish   celebration. 
'Twas  in  a  park  doon  by  the  lake 

Away  ayont  the  station. 

But  wae  is  me,  I'd  better  faur 

Been  resting  in  some '  corner 
Wi'  a  nice  pie  a'  tae  mysel' 
Like  little  Johnnie  Homer. 

For  such  a  picnic  I  ne  'er  saw 
Of  all  I  e'er  attended, 
And  when  I  speak  sae  plain,  I  hope 
That  nane  will  feel  offended. 

It  micht  hae  been  some  foreign  folk 
Frae  some  far  heathen  nation 

Instead  o'  Scotch  folk,  had  got  up 
That  awfu'  celebration. 

The  place  was  nice,  I'll  no'  deny 

Wi'  evergreens  sae  shady, 
But  deil  a  man  did  I  espy 
Wi'  hielaiid  kilt  or  plaidie. 

There  was  'na  mony  Scotch  awa', 
It  seemed  tae  me  like  treason, 

There  was  'na  mony  Scotch  ava 
I  didna  ken  the  reason. 

Nae  doot  the  piper  did  his  best, 
His  kinsfolk  for  tae  rally, 


But  some  gaed  ower  the  mountain  crest 
And  some  gaed  doon  the  valley. 

There's  quite  a  few  were  there  'tis  true, 
Frae  differant  tribes  and  nations, 

Wha'  had  come  oot  tae  hae  a  view 
(Each  carrying  their  rations.) 

And  here  and  there  I  spied  a  chap 

A  kind  o'  loyal  spartan, 
Wha  wore  a  nice  Glengarry  cap 

Or  else  a  bit  o '  tartan. 

There  was'na  ony  games  ava 
Nor  naething  else  tae  mention 

Except  some  laddies  playing  ba' 
And  they  got  nae  attention. 

They  had  some  dancing  tae  as  weel 
Wi'  naething  Scotch  aboot  it. 

I'd  like  tae  seen  a  guid  Scotch  reel 
Wi'  Scotch  folk  there  tae  foot  it. 

Maist  folk  brocht  baskets  o'  their  ain 

Wi'  lots  o'  nice  things  in  them, 

But  some  like  us  were  there  wi'  nane 

Wha  never  thocht  tae  bring  them. 

Some  set  oot  tables  nice  and  braw 
Wi '  fowls  and  fruit  in  plenty, 

Wi'  sandwiches  and  cakes  ana' 
And  everything  sae  denty. 

But  nane  said  collie  will  ye  taste 

Nor  recognized  a  brither. 
They  a '  seemed  in  ower  muckle  haste 

Tae  pass  us  a-the-gether. 

We  thocht  they'd  set  lang  tables  oot 
And  sae  of  course  they'd  orter, 


And  thocht  we'd  get  withoot  a  doot 
Oor  supper  for  a  quarter. 

But  na,  sic  luck  was  no  for  us, 
Altho '  oor  wames  were  empty. 

We  couldna'  buy  for  love  or  cash 
Frae  sic  high  feelin'  gentry.' 

Says  I  tae  Watt  let  us  gang  hame 

This  really  is  deceiving 
As  his  opinion  was  the  same 

We  thocht  we  wad  be  leavin,. 


Just  then  we  met  a  kindly  Scot 
Wha  proved  mair  like  a  brither. 

He  urged  us  for  tae  bide  a  bit 
And  put  us  oot  the  swither. 

Says  he,  come  ower  and  see  the  wife 

She's  something  in  a  basket, 
And  once  ye  're  there,  as  sure 's  your  life 

We've  only  got  tae  ask  it. 

And  o'  whatever  we  hae  got 
Ye  're  welcome  tae  a  share  o 't, 

(But  o'  the  drink  that  some  folk  like), . 
I  never  saw  a  hair  o 't. 

But  then  you  see  I  am  tee  tee 

And  sae  it  didna  matter. 
I  got  as  much  as  did  my  turn, 

A  guid  drink  o '  cauld  watter. 

And  to  that  kindly  Scot  I'll  say 
When  next  wi  him  I  hand  shake 

That  but  for  him,  for  us  that  day 
Wad'  been  as  flat's  a  pancake. 

Next  time  I  gang  eleven  miles 
Tae  picnic,  faith  I'll  ken  o't. 


I'll  e'en  mak  sure  there Js  something  whiles 
Worth  getting  at  the  en  o't. 

Oh  Scotia,  my  native  land, 

The  land  that  lives  in  story. 
I'll  ne'er  forget  that  picnic,  tho' 

I  live  till  I  am  hoary. 

And  Scotchmen  o'  the  Stuart  camp, 

I  hope  ye '11  hing  the  gether 
And  patronize  ye 're  ain'  affairs 

If  e  'er  ye  hae  anither. 


THE  OLD  CHURCH  AND  THE  NEW 

(Rock  Church,  Opened  January  1st,  1899.) 
Well  friends,  we've  got  a  nice  new  church, 

As  all  of  you  can  see, 
'Tis  finished  both  inside  and  out 

As  nice-  as  it  can  be. 

The  old  log  church  was  rather  small, 

Besides  'twas  very  cold, 
Altho '  it  was  not  like  to  fall 

Nor  yet  was  very  old. 

It  only  stood  for  twenty  years, 
That's  what  the  neighbours  say, 

But  churches  just  like  other  things 
Are  subject  to  decay. 

And  often  in  the  old  log  church 

When  near  the  stove  one  got, 
Their  one  side  would  be  freezing 

And  the  other  be  too  hot. 

And  so  the  neighbours  did  agree 
A  new  stone  church  to  build, 

And  now  that  it  is  finished  quite 
We  hope  'twill  be  well  filled. 

Although  there  is  no  pastor  here 

Nor  ordained  man  to  preach, 
This  church  is  free  to  Christians  all 

To  lecture  or  to  teach. 

A  Sunday  School  has  flourished  here 

These  eighteen  years  or  more, 
And  I  am  sure  'tis  better  now 

Than  ere  it  was  before. 

We  have  for  superintendent  here 

A  man  called  Jesse  James, 
And  no  doubt  you  have  often  heard 

That  there  is  nought  in  names. 


One  Jesse  was  a  robber  bold 

And  stole  the  people's  gear 
And  shot  at  men  to  get  their  gold — 

But  then  'tis  different  here. 

This  Jesse's  of  a  different  stamp, 
Quite  close  by  here  he  lives. 

He  never  takes  what's  not  his  own, 
In  place  of  that  he  gives. 

He 's  given  his  time  to  build  this  church, 

He 's  given  his  money  too ; 
He  just  has  done  about  as  much 

As  mortal  man  can  do. 

And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him 

We  'd  been  left  in  the  lurch 
If  Mr.  James  had  not  been  here, 

Then  neither  would  the  church. 

A  union  meeting  place  is  this, 
"Rock  Church"  its  name's  to  be, 

Because   'tis  founded  on  a  rock 
And  built  of  rock  you  see. 

May  all  the  little  boys  and  girls 
Who  now  have  gathered  here 

Come  regular  to  the  Sunday  School 
Each  Sunday  in  the  year. 

Then  maybe  in  the  years  to  come 

When  they  are  far  away 
They'll  bless  this  union  meeting  place 

Where  they  were  taught  to  pray. 


SIXTH    LINE    ENTERTAINMENT    AT    ROCK 
CHURCH,  DECEMBER  20th,  1899          f 

Now  our  entertainment's  over 

And  it  was  a  great  success, 
Though  the  roads  were  bad  for  wheeling 

Still  the  crowd  was  not  much  less. 

Than  it  was  at  the  church  opening 

Nearly  now  a  year  ago. 
People  show  appreciation 

When  a  thing  is  good  you  know. 

And  if  there  had  been  good  sleighing 
There  would  not  been  room  for  all— 

If  such  crowds  are  always  coming 
We  will  need  to  build  a  hall. 

Truth  to  tell  we  ne  'er  expected 
Quite  so  big  a.  crowd  this  year, 

Still  we'd  everything  provided 
That  to  hungry  hearts  are  dear. 

Lots  of  intellectual  matter, 

Lots  of  everything  to  eat, 
Lots  of  sandwiches  with  salmon^ 

Lots  of  sandwiches  with  meat. 

And  we  passed  the  viands  in  plenty, 
Passed  the  pies  and  cakes  galore 

Till  folks  shook  their  heads  in, sadness, 
Saying  they  could  eat  no  more. 

Jesse  James,  the  Superintendent, 

Was  the  chairman  in  the  case, 
And  whene  're  a  chairman 's  needed 

He's  the  one  can  fill  the  place. 

Mr.  Borland  said  a  few  words 
In  his  usual  happy  way, 


Said  he  always  liked  short  speeches 
For  that  long  ones  didn't  pay. 

There  was  songs  and  solos,  readings, 

Recitations,  quite  a  host, 
All  provided  by  the  talent 

That  this  famous  line  can  boast. 

And  the  choir  gave  some  selections 

Rendered  in  an  able  way, 
Mrs.  Allcock  was  the  leader 

And  "you  bet,"  that  she  can  play. 

And  the  audience  was  good  natured — 

All  enjoyed  it  to  the  full, 
Each  one  liked  the  entertainment 

Of  the  Rock  Church  Sunday  school. 

Something  over  twenty  dollars 

Was  collected  at  the  door, 
It  was  free  to  all  the  scholars 

Or  there  would  have  been  much  more. 

God  bless  all  the  Sunday  Scholars, 
Bless  the  teachers  every  one, 

Keep  them  safe  in  thine  own  keeping 
Till  they  hear  the  words  "Well  done.' 

May  they  always  be  successful 
As  they  have  been  in  the  past, 

And  may  every  entertainment 
Be  some  better  than  the  last. 


ROCK  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

Sing  hey  for  Eock  Church  Sunday  School 

And  all  who  there  attend 
Where  each  to  each  is  a  neighbor  true 

And  each  to  each  is  a  friend, 
Yes,  each  to  each  is  a  friend,  my  boys, 

And  they  are  good  ones  too, 
For  they  live  not  for  self,  nor  yet  for  pelf, 

But  the  good  that  they  can  do. 
Chorus 

Then  Ho,  ho,  ho, 

To  Rock  Sunday  school  we'll  go, 
And  we  '11  learn  to  be  good,  as  every  one  should, 

When  we  are  here  below, 
For  our  lives  on  earth  are  short 

And  heaven  is  the  port 

For  which  we  must  steer,  while  we  are  here 
If  at  last  to  Christ  we'd  go. 

Oh,  our  little  Eock  Church  is  firm  and  snug 

And  can  weather  most  any  storm, 
It  is  built  on  a  rock  and  can  stand  the  shock, 

If  the  weather  be  cold  or  warm, 
If  the  weather  be  cold  or  warm  my  friends, 

Or  the  storms  do  blow  apace 
The  winds  may  roar,  or  the  rains  may  pour, 

Yet  the  Sunday  School  takes  place.          Chorus 

Oh,  we're  sailing  o'er  life's  stormy  sea 

Where  there 's  many  a  rock  and  shoal ; 
But  we're  not  afraid  of  the  powers  that  be, 

For  heaven  is  our  goal ; 
And  we  "re  not  afraid  of  whatever  is  said 

Or  whatever  shall  come  to  pass, 
For  our  pilot  bold  is  as  good  as  gold 

And  will  land  us  safe  at  last.        Chorus 

Our  Savour  dear,  is  our  pilot  here, 
Our  Captain  and  steersman  true, 
When  we're  sailing  o'er  life's  stormy  sea 


And  we  all  belong  to  the  crew ; 
Yes,  we  belong  to  the  crew  my  friends 

And  tho '  dangers  overwhelm 
We  will  weather  the  gale  and  safely  sail 

With  Jesus  at  the  helm.  Chorus 

And  sing  hey  for  Bock  Church  Sunday  School 

And  all  Avho  there  attend, 
For  to-night  is  our  entertainment  night 

And  of  joy  we  will  have  no  end; 
Yes,  of  fun  we  will  have  no  end  my  boys 

But  enjoy  it  to  the  full 
And  we  '11  give  a  cheer,  for  the  happy  New  Year 

And  Rock  Church  Sunday  School.         Chorus 


RAVENNA  BASE  BALL  NINE 
(Season  of  1906) 

There's  Wilfred  Fields  the   Captain,   and   catcheer 

for  the  nine 
And  as  for  playing  Baseball,  tis'    exactly    in  his 

line, 
He  is  a  first  class  player,  and  I  think  I  scarce  need 

say 
That  he  would  not  be  the  Captain,  if  he  was  not 

good  to  play ; 
If  he  should  make  a  slight  mistake  or  falter  in  the 

least 

'Tis  because  his  eyes  are   dazzled  by  the   "Star 
that's  in  the  East. 

There  is  Burton  Carefoot,  pitcher,  and  he's  the  one 

can  pitch, 
He  '11  send  a  ball  around    a    curve,    without    the 

slightest  hitch, 
He  rubs  the  muscles  of  his  arm  with  juice  of  Indian 

root 
And  uses  lots  of  elbow  grease,  and  other  things  to 

boot, 
He  very  often  wanders  down,  to  where  the  "May" 

flowers  grow 

And  every  one  who  knows  him,  say,  that  Burton 
is'nt  slow. 

And  then  there's  Thomas  Henry,  and  he  is  hard  to 

beat, 
He  likes  to  play  at  base  ball,  just  in  his  stocking 

feet, 
The  position  that  he  occupies,  is   on   the   foremost 

base 
And  he  can  be  depended  on,  to  be  there  in  his 

place, 

7Tis  well  that  he  is  married,  for  if  it  were  not  so 
The  younger  fellows  round  about,  would  have  but 
little  show. 


Then  Herbert  Conn's  on  second  base,    and    he  can 

keep  it  well 

But  of  his  sterling  qualities  I  hardly  like  to  tell, 
The  girls  all  admire  him,  for  I  hear  when  he 's  about 
And  gets  after  his  opponent  he  is  sure  to  put  him 

out, 
He  often  'tends  his  garden,  where  the  pretty  roses 

blow 

And  folks  do  say,  at  "Garden  work",  that  Herb 
makes  quite  a  show. 

And  then  comes  David  Lawrence,  and  he  is  on  third 

base, 
They  seldom  try  to  steal  a  run  when  he  is  in  his 

place ; 

I  really  cannot  tell  you  all  that  he  is  fit  to  do, 
But  he  is  a  good  base  runner,  and  is  good  at  catch- 
ing too, 
He  caught  a  pretty  girl  one  day,  whom  now  he  keeps 

and  shields 

I  do  not  know  the  time  or  place,  but  I  think  t  'was 
in  the  "Fields." 


Bob  Armstrong  is  shortstop,  and  they  say  his  arm 

is  strong 
He 's  a  very  heavy  batter,  and  it  does  not  take  him 

long 

To  settle  his  adversary,  and  then  what  do  you  think 

He  is  also  good  at  skating  upon  the  skating  rink, 

He 's  often  out  upon  the  * '  Rhode ' '  intent  to  win  a 

prize 

A  vision  of  fair  lovliness  who  dwells  in  "Para- 
dise." 


Then  Frank  Bovair  is  very  square,  and  he  plays 

centre  field 
He '11  keep    his    ground    whate're    betides,    you 

could  not  make  him  yield, 
The  boys  are  very  sorry  now,   because  he's   going 

West; 


And  wish  him  many  a  heart-felt  wish,  and    hope 

'tis  for  the  best, 
They'll  miss  him  when  he  goes  away,  but  hope  he'll 

come  again 
When  snow,  and  mud  have  disappeared,  from  out 

"Paw  Latter  V  lane. 

Chaw  Gardiner  is  on  the  right,  and  right  he  ought 

to  be 
He 's  been  to  school  and  learned  to  know,  that  one 

and  two  make  three, 

He  is  a  first  class  batter,  and  always  makes  a  hit 
But  the  boys  declare  it  is  because  a  patch  is  on  his 

mitt 

If  he  were  but  the  Captain,  and  put  to  lead  the  van 
He  might  make  men,  but  as  it  is,  he  only  can  "Mc- 
Mann." 

And  then  there 's  Will  McArthur  who  is  fielder    on 

the  left 
At  catching  "flies"  and  "grounders"  I  hear  he's 

very  deft, 
He  too,  has  caught  a  something,  but  he  has'nt  got  it 

fast, 

But  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  when  once  the  wed- 
ding's past, 

And  altho'  his  heart  is  tender  it  never  slips  a  cog 
But  'tis  like  unto  a  solid  knot  within  a    hemlock 
log. 

Now  all  those  gay  young    fellows  are  very  hard  to 

beat 
They  say  if  they  can  help  it  they  will  never  stand 

defeat, 
And  what-so-ever  flower  they  wear  in  what-so-ever 

-place 
They  vow  they'll  ne'er  bring  on    it,  the  least  bit 

of  disgrace ; 
And  whether  'tis  upon  the  field,  or  in  some  other 

line 

We  yet  may  live  to  hear  from,  the  Ravenna  Base 
Ball  Nine. 


THE  TEA  MEETING  AT  PROVIDENCE 

It  was  New  Year's  night  and  the  moon  shone  bright 

And  the  roads  were  a  sight  to  see, 
When  the  Methodist  folks  at  Providence 

Had  the  neighborhood  in  to  tea. 

Yes  the  night  was  bright,  but  not  too  bright 

For  the  witches  and  fairy  elves. 
Were  out  to  help,  for  Providence 

Helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

The  old  folks  were  there,  they  forgot  all  care 

You  could  tell  by  the  flashing  eye, 
You  could  tell  they  were  thinking  of  just  such  times 

That  had  happened  in  days  gone  by. 

And  the  lads  were  there  with  their  lassies  fair 

And  my,  but  they  were  toffs 
But  there  ne'er  was  a  one  of  that  noisy  sect 

That  are  known  by  the  name  of  ' '  Gof f s. ' ' 

And  the  babies  dear,  from  far  and  near 

Were  out  in  force  that  night, 
For  the  mothers  you  know  were  bound  to  go 

And  they  could  not  leave  them  quite. 

And  this  I  will  say  of  the  babies  gay 

That  whether  asleep  or  awake 
Of  all  the  youngsters  ever  I  saw 

That  Providence  takes  the  ''Cake" 

And  of  all  the  places  ever  I've  been 

(And  I'm  sure  I  have  been  enough) 
There  never  was  better,  or  more  of  it  seen 

Of  the  good  old  Methodist  "Stuff." 

And  I'd  just  like  to  state,  that  the  supper  was  great 

And  the  program  just  0.  K. 
The  singers  did  fine,  and  kept  good  time 

And  all  felt  blythe  and  gay. 


They  were  out  for  a  good  old  time  you  know 

On  that  happy  New  Years  night, 
And  although  some  thought  that  they  should 'nt  go 

I  think  that  they  did  quite  right. 

For  life  is  sometimes  dark  and  drear 

And  the  up  hill  road  seems  rough, 
It  is  right  to  indulge  then  in  laughter  and  cheer 

If  folks  know  when  they  get  enough. 

Then  why  not  go  out  and  enjoy  yourselves 

And  let  nothing  your  pleasure  alloy, 
For  all  work  you  know,  without  any  play 

Makes  Jack  a  very  dull  boy. 


THE  GARDEN  PARTY  AT  MAGILLS 

June,  1913 

Tis  in  the  merry  month  of  June 

When  everything  is  at  its  best 
And  Nature  is  in  blythest  tune, 

That  folks  go  out  6n  pleasures  quest 
And  every  year  as  it  comes  round 

(The  memory  o't  my  heart  still  fills) 
There's  many  a  one  looks  forward  to 

The  garden  party  at  Magills. 

This  year  it  was  a  great  success 

And  scores,  and  scores  went  there  at  eve 
Full  glad  to  meet,  but  loth  to  part 

Yes,  very  loth  to  take  their  leave 
Because  the  night  was  calm  and  bright 

(Just  such  a  night  one's  being  thrills) 
And  many  a  friend,  one  met  with,  at 

The  garden  party  at  Magills. 

Some  past  the  first  fresh  days  of  youth 

"Who  seldom  now  each  other  see 
And  some  had  come  from  far,  forsooth 

But  there,  they  all  were  blythe  to  be, 
There  friends  held  fellowship  with  friends 

And  friendship,  pleasant  thought  instills, 
And  so  it  was  when  we  were  at 

The  garden  party  at  Magills. 

And  youth  and  beauty  both  were  there 

And  many  a  one  was  fair  to  see, 
And  "Cupid"  was  a  busy  boy— 

At  least  is  seemed  like  that  to  me. 
And  then  the  clothes,  why  goodness  me, 

One  wonders  who  pays  all  the  Bills 
For  style  and  fashion  both  were  at 

The  garden  party  at  Magills. 

And  baseball,  yes  the  boys  were  there 
To  play  a  rattling,  roaring  game 


From  "Heathcote,"  many  journeyed  o'er 
And  likewise  too,  from  ' '  Banks ' '  they  came ; 

And  there  they  played  upon  the  field 
And  echoes  woke  the  nearby  hills 

Till  thoughts  of  hunger  drew  them  to 
The  supper  tables  at  Magills. 

Then  in  the  shade  of  apple  trees 

A  program  full  was  carried  through, 
Where  caterpillars  at  their  ease 

Would  wonder  what  made  such  ado, 
And  there  the  music*  rent  the  air 

In  beautiful  melodious  trills, 
For  there  were  good  performers  at 

The  garden  party  at  Magills. 

With  Mr.  Hartman  in  the  chair 

"You  bet"  we  had  a  joyous  time, 
And  with  such  intellectual  fare 

The  time  spent  there  was  most  sublime, 
They  spoke  of  war,  and  noble  deeds 

And  sang  of  love  and  "whip-poor-wills" 
And  "roamin  in  the  gloamin"  at 

The  garden  party  at  Magills. 

Long  may  folks  roam,  so  near  to  home 

And  may  their  hearts  from  care  be  free 
And  may  they  off  enjoy  themselves 

Beneath  some  moonlit  apple  tree, 
But  when  they're  there,  let  them  take  care 

That  they  keep  free  from  aches  and  ills ' 
And  may  they  often  meet  again 

At  garden  parties  at  Magills. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  EMELINE  STOUTENBURG 
t    AND  WM.  CRABBE 

Dear  friends,  I've  got  a  secret 
Which  I'll  tell,  if  you  won't  blab 

'Tis  about  our  friend  Miss  Emeline — 
She's  gone  and  caught  a  "Crabbe." 

'Tis  not  a  crab  upon  a  tree 

Preserved,  that's  good  to  eat; 
Nor  yet  a  crab  upon  the  beach 

With  lots  of  arms  and  feet. 

'  Tis  not  a  crab  that  crabbit  is 

You'll  bet  upon  your  life, 
But  just  a  staid  and  nice  young  man 

Who  wished  he  had  a  wife. 

He  fell  headlong  in  love,  you  know 

And  she,  She  made  a  grab 
For  Emeline  was  never  slow 

And  now  she's  Mrs.  Crabbe. 


ADDRESS  TO  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  MCARTHUR 

On  the  occasion  of  their  marriage 

Dear  friends  we  hear  that  you  are  wed 
That  you  have  gone  and  done  it, 

May  bliss  attend  your  married  life 
Since  you  have  now  begun  it. 

A  few  of  us  have  gathered  here 

To  thus  express  our  pleasure, 
And  wish  you  lots  of  joy  through  life 

Unstinted  without  measure. 

We  've  brought  you  several  little  things 

Some  odds  and  ends  in  dishes, 
But  best  of  all  we  give  you  now 

Sincere  and  heartfelt  wishes. 

We  wish  you  everything  that's  good 
Long  may  you  cheer  each  other, 

Long  may  you  live,  and  always  be 
In  love  with  one  another. 

'  May  happiness  be  yours  dear  friends 

In  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
And  as  you  pace  the  double  track 
May  you  pull  well  together. 

In  married  life  there 's  much  at  stake 
There's  much  to  be  looked  over, 

It  means  a  lot  of  give  and  take, 
To  still  remain  the  lover. 

But  you,  we,  know  have  lots  of  sense, 

We  know,  if  you  've  a  failing, 
You  '11  try  to  keep  your  temper  sweet 

Both  when  your  well  and  ailing. 

And  now,  may  luck  attend  you  both 
Success  crown  all  your  labours, 

And  may  you  live  for  many  a  day, 
Good  friends  with  all  your  neighbours. 


GOOD-BYE  TO  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBOURS 

(Tune — Will  ye  no'  come  back  again) 
When  our  neighbours  go  away 
It  occasions  us  much  pain, 
We'll  be  sad  for  many  a  day 
Should  they  ne'er  come  back  again. 

Chorus 

Will  they  no'  come  back  again 

Will  they  no'  come  back  again 
They'll  be  missed  for  many  a  day 
Should  they  ne'er  come  back  again. 

That 's  the  way  this  world  wags 
Changes  many,  changes  aye 
We  are  sad  when  friends  depart 
When  we  meet  we  're  blythe  and  gay. 

So  we  bid  our  friends  good-bye 
But  we  hope  they'll  live  to  see 
Length  of  days  and  prosperous  years 
And  forever  happy  be. 

We  are  loth  to  see  them  go 
Sorry  that  they  can't  remain 
But  we  hope  the  day  will  come 
When  we'll  see  them  back  again. 


WESTWARD  HO 

A  number  of  our    neighbors,  who    think  it  for    the 

best 
Are  pulling  up  their  stakes  just  now  and  leaving 

for  the  west, 
While  those  of  us  who  stay  behind,  are  loth  to  see 

them  go 

And  leave  their  old  time  favourite  haunts,  in  fair 
Ontario. 

What  makes  them  leave  their  birthplace  and  go 

away  from  here 
And  leave  their  old  companions  and  friends  and 

neighbours  dear 
Can  it  be  this  dreadful  winter  with  its  extra  frost 

and  snow, 

That  has  quite  changed  our  country,  our  bright 
Ontario. 

Is  it  because  they're  human,  and  can  never  be  con- 
tent 
To  take  the  good  that's  going,  or  whatever  may 

be  sent, 
Or  have  they  friends  who  've  gone  before,  and  at 

whose  keen  behest 

They  now  intend  to  join  them,   in  the   great   and 
mighty  west. 

No  doubt  the  west  is  mighty,  there  have  thousands 

gone  before 
And  they  still  go  in,  in  thousands,  and  tens  of 

thousands  more, 
Away  out  there,  there's  lots  of  room,   and   lots   of 

land  to  spare 

For  all  who  take  the  notion,  to  try  their  fortunes 
there. 

And  the  prospect  is  alluring,  they  see  as  in  a  dre^m 
Across  the  distant  prairie,  the  wheat  fields  golden 
sheen, 


Or  their  thoughts  may  be  of  cattle  on  some  far  and 

distant  ranch 

Or  the  building  of  a  railway,  where  they  need  an 
extra  branch. 

Where  'ere  they  go  we  wish  them  well,  we  wish  them 

all  God  speed 
We  hope  they  all  may  prosper  and  do  very  well 

indeed, 
And  when    they're  making    new  friends,    we  hope 

where 're  they  go 

That  they'll  ne'er  forget  the  old  friends,   in  old 
Ontario. 


FAREWELL  TO  WM.  MITCHELL  AND  FAMILY 

(On  the  occasion  of  their  leaving  for  the  West  1900) 
Dear  friends  we've  met  together,  I'm  sorry  for  to 

say 

To  bid  this  family  farewell  before  they  go  away, 
The  meeting  gives  us  pleasure,  but  the  parting  gives 

us  pain 

For  the  chances  are,  we'll  never  meet  each  other 
here  again. 

We  hear  that  they  are  going  away  out  to  the  West 
Where  the  boundless   prairie   stretches,   and  we 

hope  'tis  for  the  best, 
The  wish  of  all  their  friends  is;  that  they'll  like 

it  well  indeed 
And  in  all  their  undertakings  may  they  prosper 

and  succeed. 

Out  in  the  prairie  province  there  is  room  enough, 

and  scope 

For    those    that 's    enterprising,    and    we  all  sin- 
cerely hope 
in  the  days  that  still  are  coming,  when  Will  Mitchell 

gets  out  there 

And  the  Gods  are  dealing  fortunes,  that  hell  get 
a  goodly  share. 

But  his  kinfolks  all  will  miss  him,  and  his  neigh- 
bours too  forsooth, 
And  all  his  old  acquaintances,  and  friends  he's 

known  since  youth 
They  '11  also  miss  the  one  who  shares  his  sorrows  and 

his  joys 

And  likewise  they'll  be  missing,  all  his  many 
manly  boys. 

And  the  Scotchmen  too  will  miss  him  when  he  goes 

away  from  here 

For  the  members  of  Dunrobin  camp  all  hold  each 
other  dear, 


They  will  miss  him  at  their  meetings,  but  they'll 

keep  his  memory  green, 

And  they'll  often  think  upon  him,   tho'  there's 
many  miles  between. 

And  it  may  be  in  the  future,    when    he's    made    a 

goodly  pile 
That  he '11  yet    come    back    and  see    them,    if  he 

thinks  it  worth  his  while. 
Or  maybe  on  the  other  hand,  there's  some  of  us  may 

go, 

And  see  them  in  their    distant    home,    far    from 
Ontario. 

May  they  have  health  and  happiness,  and  live  for 

many  a  year 
And  gain  a  host  of  other  friends,  when  far  away 

from  here, 
I'm  sure  we  all  are  sorry  that  with  us  they  cannot 

stay 

But  we'll  wish  them  every  blessing,    and    "God 
speed  them ' '  on  their  way. 


GOODBYE  TO  MR.  W.  BLAIR  AND  FAMILY 

(Who  moved  to  Collingwood,  April  1900) 

In  this  great  world  there 's  many  a  change 

Indeed  things  changes  ever, 
Our  lives  do  always  onward  flow 

Like  some  great  winding  river. 

New  neighbours  come,  old  neighbours  go, 
We  're  sorry  when  they  leave  us, 

And  all  the  friends  do  quite  well  know 
How  much  the  partings  grieve  us. 

And  now,  our  neighbour  Mr.  Blair 
His  wife,  and  son,  and  daughters 

Are  going  to  Collingwood  to  live 
Beside  the  Georgian  waters. 

And  when  they  go  away  from  here. 
When  with  them  we  have  parted, 

No  doubt  we  11  feel  a  trifle  queer, 
A  little  bit  down  hearted. 

Yet  they're  not  going  so  far  away 
But  that  we  '11  sometimes  see  them, 

We  '11  likely  meet  them  many  a  day 
And  many  a  handshake  gie  them. 

And  when  we  go  to  town  and  be 

A  little  tired  and  weary, 
They'll  maybe  ask  us  in  to  tea 

And  make  us  feel  quite  cheerie. 

And  when  at  times,  when  they  come  back 
To  see  old  friends  and  neighbours, 

Then  we'll  return  the  compliment 
Yes,  that  we  will  "be  jabers". 

For  what  are  friends  for  anyway 
If  they  don't  help  each  other, 


Assist  all  those  that's  in  distress 
And  comfort  one  another. 

And  now  I  '11  wish  this  family  well 
Of  luck,  may  they  have  double, 

May  they  glide  smoothly  o  'er  life 's  way 
And  never  borrow  trouble. 

And  may  they  live  long;  years,  and  see 
Good  health,  may  they  ne  'er  lack  it, 

Hae  in  their  pouch  a  guid  bawbee 
And  plenty  for  tae  back  it. 

And  ne^er  regret  this  change  they  make — 

Oh  may  they  ne'er  repent  it  ; 
Be  happy  for  each  others  sake 

And  live  and  die  contented. 


TO  MISS  JEAN  WRIGHT,  TEACHER 

(On  leaving  the  sixth  Line  School,  Dec.  21st,  1900) 

Dear  teacher,  we  to  you  would  say 

We're  sorry  you  are  going  away 
We  're  sorry  you  from  us  must  part 

And  we  all  take  it  much  to  heart, 
You've  taught  our  school  now  for  a  year 

And  done  much  good  while  you've  been  here 
You've  tried  to  do  your  duty  well 

And  done  it  too,  whate  're  befell. 

We  know  we  Ve  tried  your  patience  sore 

But  with  our  pranks  and  noise  you  bore, 
We  know  that  we've  been  often  dense 

And  often  lacked  in  common  sense, 
But  all  who  to  this  school  belong 

Hope  that  you'll  pardon  all  the  wrong, 
And  ne'er  remember  after  this 

Whate  're  we  've  done  or  said  amiss. 

To  you  this  present  we  would  give 

We  hope  you'll  keep  it  while  you  live, 
And  hope  you'll  often  give  a  thought 

To  those  by  whom  it  has  been  bought, 
And  tho'  from  us  you  go  away, 

We  hope  to  meet  you  many  a  day ; 
We  hope  your  star  may  ne  'er  grow  less 

But  that  you'll  always  have  success. 

We  hope  that  you  may  be  as  dear 

To  those  at  Banks,  as  you've  been  here ; 
We  wish  you  best  of  blessings,  health, 

We  wish  you  happiness  and  wealth ; 
We  wish  you  joy  as  long's  you  live 

And  all  the  good  thing  life  can  give ; 
And  when  this  life  on  earth  is  past 

We  hope  to  meet  in  Heaven  at  last 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Scholars  all 
By  Mabel  Wilson,  Sarah  Small. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  ORGANIST  OF  BANKS 
CHURCH 

(Miss  Allie  Walter) 

Dear  friends,  whatever  shall  we  do, 

Our  leader  soon  will  leave  us, 
I  think  I  hardly  need  to  say 

How  much  the  news  doth  grieve  us. 

She's  played  the  organ  many  a  year 

And  led  us  in  our  singing ; 
Her  voice  has  long  resounded  here 

When  praises  loud  were  ringing. 

Now  Lochinvar  from  out  the  West 

Will  lead  her  to  the  altar 
Then  she'll  be  Mrs.  So  and  So 

Instead  of  Allie  Walter. 

And  may  her  life  be  one  sweet  song 

A  song  of  joy  and  gladness, 
And  may  she  here  be  spared  for  long 

And  ne'er  know  care  or  sadness. 

May  all  her  paths  be  strewn  with  flowers ; 

May  she  ne'er  cease  her  singing; 
May  the  good  wishes  of  her  friends 

In  her  ears  aye  be  ringing. 

And  may  the  people  of  this  place 

In  duty  never  falter, 
But  for  the  service  she  has  done 

Give  thanks  to  Allie  Walter. 

And  may  the  husband  of  her  choice 

Prove  neither  false  nor  fickle 
But  aye  be  true  to  her,  when  she 

Is  Mistress  "Doug"  Carmichael. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  YOUNG  MEN  GOING 

(April  1902) 

What  need  of  all  this  fuss  and  strife 

Each  warring  with  his  brother, 
What  need  we,  through  the  crowd  of  life 

Keep  trampling  on  each  other, 
Oh  fellowmen  remember,  then 

Whatever  chance  befall 
The  world  is  wide,  in  lands  beside 

There's  room  enough  for  all. 

Henry  Russel. 

Oh  where  have  most  our  young  men  gone 
And  where's  the  others  going, 

Perchance  they  seek  some  fairer  clime 
Where  softer  winds  are  blowing. 

Perhaps  they  seek  the  Klondike's  plains 

Where  yellow  gold  is  lying 
But  what  is  gold,  if  for  their  pains 

Men  by  the  score  are  dying. 

Maybe  'tis  to  th'  Pacific  coast 

Where  some  their  ways  are  wending 

While  to  Montana  quite  a  host 

Their  footsteps  have  been  bending. 

Perhaps  'tis  to  the  far  Northwest 
Where  stretches  wide  the  prairie 

To  till  the  land,  and  make  a  nest 
For  some  dear  little,  fairy. 

Or  to  some  other  country  far 

Some  to  be  off  are  signing 
For  far  off  fields  are  always  green 

And  that  there 's  no  denying. 

What  makes  them  leave  this  country  fair, 
Where  all  their  kin  are  sleeping, 

What  is  it  makes  them  go  out  there 
And  leave  their  sweethearts  weeping. 


Is't  for  the  sake  of  gold,  or  fame 
Or  for  some  fond  ambition, 

Or  to  get  on  and  make  a  name 
And  better  their  condition. 

And  will  they  any  happier  be 
When  up  the  gold  they're  piling 

Than  if  they  only  got  enough 
To  keep  the  pot  "abiling." 

Whate'er  the  magnet  is  that  draws 
Or  what  may  be  the  reason, 

One  thing  is  sure,  there 's  may  a  man 
That's  leaving  here  this  season. 

I  'm  sure  I  wish  them  all  success 
May  every  good  attend  them 

And  may  their  lucky  star  shine  bright 
And  from  all  ill  defend  them. 


GOODBYE 

(To  Wm.  Wheeler  and  family,  Oct.  1st,  1902) 

Friends,  we've  met  to  say  "God  speed  you" 

And  our  good  intentions  prove 
To  this  family  of  our  neighbours 

Who  are  just  about  to  move. 

Many  a  change  takes  place  amongst  us 

Many  a  one  that  we  regret, 
But  of  all  the  friends  that  leave  us 

This  change  grieves  us  most  as  yet. 

For  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Wheeler 

Always  has  done  what  is, right, 
And  to  show  appreciation 

Friends  have  gathered  here  tonight. 

All  who  are  acquaint  with  Wheeler 

Know  he  is  an  upright  man, 
Know  he  is  an  honest  dealer 

One  who  does  what  good  he  can. 

And  his  good  wife,  aye,  was  friendly 
With  all  those  who  came  her  way, 

Always  used  them  nice  and  kindly 
Always  pressed  them  for  to  stay. 

And  you  know  what  has  been  written 

Of  King  Solomon  of  old, 
When  he  said  a  virtuous  woman 

Well  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 

We  are  loth  to  loose  such  neighbours 

Sorry  that  they  cannot  stay, 
Sorry  that  from  out  amongst  us 

They  so  soon  must  go  away. 

So  we  've  met  and  wish  to  show  them 
Our  good-will  and  best  respect 


And  have  brought  those  little  presents 
So  that  us  they  won't  forget. 

And  we  hope  to  often  meet  them 
After  they  have  moved  to  town, 

Hope  that  we  will  often  greet  them 
When  to  Clarksburg  we  go  down. 

And  we'll  oft  see  Mr.  Wheeler 

Back  again  amongst  us  here, 
When  he  thinks  we're  needing  something 

In  his  line,  so  never  fear. 

Long  may  they  be  spared  together 
*  May  they  live  for  many  a  year, 

May  they  happy  be  and  prosperous 
Till  they're  called  away  from  here. 


GOODBY  TO  A.  S.  HAY  AND  FAMILY 

(When  leaving  for  Toronto) 

Grand  Treasurer  Hay  is  going  away 

We  hear  he  '11  soon  be  going 
But  if  as  good  will  fill  his  place 

There 's  hardly  any  knowing. 

Dunrobin  men  will  miss  him  much 
They  for  themselves  feel  pity, 

But  hope  that  he  will  keep  in  touch 
With  them,  when  in  the  city. 

He  always  was  a  right  good  chap 

You  would 'nt  find  a  better, 
And  what  he  undertook  to  do 

He  did  it  to  the  letter. 

At  corcert  time,  he  was  a  host 

At  getting  entertainers 
The  Scotch  can  of  their  cencerts  boast 

For  they  were  aye  the  gainers. 

And  at ' '  at  homes ' '  he  always  was 

Assiduous  in  his  labours 
That  things  might  turn  out  well,  and  he 

Was  liked  by  all  his  neighbours. 

His  good  wife  too,  will  be  much  missed 
When  from  this  camp  they  sever, 

And  when  a  haggis  is  to  make 
We  '11  miss  her  more  than  ever. 

We  '11  miss  them  all,  I  cannot  say 
How  much  that  we  will  miss  them, 

But  we  will  always  hope  and  pray 
That  God  will  guide  and  bless  them. 

And  may  they  oftentimes  come  back 

To  many  social  meetings, 
And  if  they  can't  do  that,  may  we 

Oft  send  each  other  greetings. 


We  hope  they  will  successful  be 

In  their  new  undertaking, 
Long  may  they  prosper,  and  may  they 

Their  fortune  soon  be  making. 

And  may  they  have  the  best  of  health 
Long  may  they  live,  and  ever 

Remember  they  have  true  friends  here 
Who  will  forget  them  never. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  ROBERT  McEWEN 

(Who  left  for  Scotland  on  the  8th  of  Sept.  1914) 

There 's  trouble  sore  in  many  a  land 

As  war,  and  such  as  that 
And  rumours  rife  on  every  hand 

Of  where  they  're  fighting  at. 

A  dreadful,  awful  thing  is  war 

Which  nothing  we  can  do 
Will  cause  to  stop,  but  then  you  know 

We've  minor  troubles  too. 

While  some  are  fighting  for  their  King 

And  some  are  home  at  ease, 
There's  Bob  McEwen  who  will  brave 

The  dangers  of  the  seas. 

We're  thankful  he's  not  going  to  fight 

A  peaceful  man  is  he, 
And  well  beloved  by  all  his  friends 

Wherever  they  may  be. 

He 's  been  in"  Canada  a  spell 

And  I  don't  like  to  blow 
But  every  one  who  knows  him  well 

All  say  that  this  is  so. 

That  he  is  a  genial  sort  of  chap 
A  neighbour  kind  and  true,  , 

And  if  at  any  time  he  could 
A  good  turn  he  would  do. 

A  man  who  would  have  friends  you  know 

Must  always  friendly  be, 
And  so  it  comes  about  that  Bob 

Has  many  friends  you  see. 

A  favourite,  he  was  always  liked 
When  with  us  he  did  stay, 


And  he  '11  be  missed  by  every  one 
When  he  has  gone  away.        .     ' 

We  hope  that  he  '11  get  safely  o  'er 

The  raging,  roaring  main 
And  after  he  has  stayed  a  while 

That  he'll  come  back  again. 

May  zephyrs  blow,  and  angels  guard 

And  keep  him  day  by  day, 
And  may  no  rocks,  or  German  fleet 

Nor  icebergs 'block  the  way. 

May  nothing  mar  his  path  thro '  life 

In  this  or  any  land, 
But  may  he  prosper  and  have  luck 

With  all  he  takes  in  hand. 

May  he  have  health,  and  all  that's  good 

And  wealth  a  goodly  store, 
And  reach  a  better  country,  when 

His  journeys  here  are  o'er. 


EVENING  THOUGHTS 

As  I  sit  in  the  old  log  cabin 

And  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone, 

I  think  of  my  friends  'cross  the  ocean 
In  the  far  away  town  of  Balfron. 

I  think  of  my  friends  'cross  the  ocean 
And  wonder  if  they're  living  still 

I  wearie  till  I  get  a  letter 
If  I  know  that  there 's  any  one  ill. 

And  often  would  I  get  a  letter 

That 's  come  from  my  own  native  -sod 

I  hear  that  the  sick  ones  are  better 
But  of  tener  still  that  they  're  dead. 

Oh  dear  such  a  lot  as  have  vanished 
Since  I  left  auld  Scotland  so  dear, 

They  all  from  this  world  have  been  banished 
And  never  again  will  appear. 

But  I  trust  that  they  are  more  happy 

And  are  forever  at  rest 
Where  there 's  never  a  care  nor  a  sorrow 

In  the  beautiful  land  of  the  blest. 


MARY  HARVEY 

(Who  departed  this  life  Wed.,  21st  July,  1880.) 

Weep  not,  ye  bereaved  ones,  your  Mary's  at  rest 
She  has  gone  to  her  Saviour  to    dwell    with    the 
}  blest, 

You  sadly  may  miss  her,  yet  do  not  repine 

For  she  lovely  and  bright  as  an  angel  doth  shine. 

Your  Mary  was  gentle,  and  loving  and  meek 
And  sweetly  and  kindly  to  all  she  did  speak, 

Her  playmates  will  miss  her  since  she 's  gone  to  rest 
But  we  must  remember  'twas  all  for  the  best. 

Twas  all  for  the  best  or  it  would  not  have  been 
And  your  darling  in  anguish  you  would  not  have 

seen, 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  there 's  a  home  over  there 
And  your  loved  one  has  gone  to  dwell  with  the 
fair. 

Weep  not,  ye  bereaved  ones,  your  Mary's  in  heaven 
She  was  only  a  charge    that    your    Saviour    had 
given 

Now  he  hath  prepared  her  a  home  up  on  high 
And  she's  waiting  to  welcome  you  there  by  and 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Of  Archibald  Buchanan,  his  wife  and  five  children 
who  were  drowned  in  Queensland,  Australia, 
April  8,  1895.  The  deceased  was  a  brother  of 
Walter  Buchanan,  Ravenna. 

Away  from  their  kinfolk,   their  friends   and  their 
home 

In  Australias  far  land  they  are  lying, 
With  no  one  but  strangers  to  hear  the  low  moan, 

As  the  wind  o'er  their  graves  soft  is  sighing. 

He  left  bonnie  Scotland,  long,  long  years  ago, 
And  like  others,  his  fortune  was  seeking, 

But  he  settled  at  last  where  the  orange  trees  grow 
And  'twas  there  that  he  started  housekeeping. 

He  sent  for  the  lassie  he  loved  when  at  home 

And  she  at  his  biding  ne  'er  tarried. 
But  set  out  for  Australia,  at  once,  all  alone, 

And  when  she  got  there  they  were  married. 

And  there  they  lived  happy  for  many  a  day, 
In  their  home  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 

They  thought  of  auld  Scotland  so  far,  far  away, 
But  yet  they  regretted  it  never. 

For  they  prospered  out  there  in  the  land  of  the 

south, 

And  children  soon  came  for  to  bless  them, 
And  they  thought  if  ought    happened    to    them    in 

their  youth, 
How  much  on  this  earth  they  would  miss  them. 

But  they  never  were  parted  as  far  as  I  know, 

In  this  life,  nor  yet  in  the  other, 
For  they  went  one  and  all  when  they  got  the  lasli 
call, 

The  children,  the  father,  the  mother. 


And  the  way  that  it  happened,  it  was  in  the  spring, 
And  the  rains  in  their  season  descended. 

The  river  began  for  to  eddie  and  sing 
As  its  way  down  the  valley  it  wended. 

But  the  deluge  came  on  in  the  midst  of  the  night, 
And  angry  the  waters  were  swelling, 

And  the  family  awoke  in  very  great  fright, 
For  the  waters  had  entered  their  dwelling. 

They  mounted  the  stairs  and  went  out  on  the  roof, 

The  poor  little  children  were  crying, 
And  the  parents  tho'  anxious  were  trying  to  sooth, 

For  they  knew  not  how  soon  they'd  be  dying. 

Long,  long  was  vigil,  oh  long  was  the  night, 
Long,  long  was  the  coming  of  morning, 

If  the  house  would  but  stand  till  the  break  of  day 

light, 
The  neighbours  might  then  get  some  warning. 

At  last  it  was  morning,  and  those  on  dry  land 
Their  neighbors  in  peril  soon  were  hailing, 

To  keep  up  their  courage,  they'd  lend  them  a  hand, 
And  off  to  the  rescue  went  sailing. 

At  last  they  were  rescued,  Oh  what  a  relief, 
To  those  who  were  weary  with  waiting, 

They  were  now  in  the  boat,  but  the  respite  was 

brief, 
Or  this  tale  I  would  not  be  relating. 

They  thought  they  were  safe,  yes  as  safe  as  could  be 
But  just  as  dry  land  they  were  nearing, 

The  boat  it  was  caught  in  the  limbs  of  a  tree 
And  over  at  once  went  careering. 

All  was  o'er  in  an  instant,  a  moment  of  time, 
As  quickly  the  waters  closed  o'er  them, 

The  husband  and  father  cut  off  in  his  prime, 
The  children  and  mother  that  bore  them. 


It  was  all  for  the  best,  or  it  would  not  have  been, 
That  in  death  they  were  not  to  be  parted, 

For  if  one  had  been  left  of  the  others  bereft, 
No  doubt  they'd  have  been  broken  hearted. 

When  the  waters  subsided  their  bodies  were  found, 
'Moiigst  the  sand  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 

But  their  spirits  had  soared  where  the  ransomed 

abound, 
To  be  with  the  Saviour  forever. 

Though  'twas  strangers  and  aliens  that  carried  the 

bier, 

As  the  way  to  the  graveyard  they  wended, 
No  doubt  there  were  some  who  would  shed  a  last 

tear, 
For  the  sad  way  those  lives  had  been  ended. 

And  away,  far  away  neath  the  Southern  cross, 
On  Australia 's  far  shore  they  are  sleeping, 

While  their    kinsfolk  at  home    are    still    mourning 

their  loss, 
And  can  scarcely  refrain  from  their  weeping. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOE  FREETHY 

(Who  died  March  8th,  1900) 

Joey's  dead  and  gone  to  heaven 
And  his  troubles  all  are  o'er 
Now  he 's  with  the  angels  singing 
Over  on  the  other  shore. 


He  was  young  and  knew  no  sorrow 
Till  that  sad  and  fatal  day 

When  he  took  by  mis-adventure 
That,  which  caused  his  life 's  decay. 

Now  he's  gone  to  where  the  ransomed 

Rest  in  peace  with  Christ  the  Lord, 
There  they  reign  with  him  forever 
And  enjoy  their  great  reward. 

He 's  the  first  of  all  the  scholars 
Of  the  sixth  line  Sabbath  school 

Who  have  gone  to  be  with  Jesus 
And  enjoy  Him  to  the  full. 

And  his  .playmates  all  will  miss  him 
Those  who  played  with  him  of  yore 

Now  he  '11  play  with  other  children 
On  the  bright  and  golden  shore. 

He  would  meet  his  little  brother 
And  his  little  sister  there 

They'll  be  happy  with  each  other 
In  that  heavenly  land  so  fair. 

But  his  friends  on  earth  will  miss  him 
Still  they  know  'tis  for  the  best 

And  they  know  that  He  who  loves  us 
Giveth  his  beloved  ones  rest. 


We  are  only  weak  and  mortal 
And  with  death  we  cannot  cope 

Still  we  need  not  fret  and  worry 
As  do  those  who  have  no  hope. 

God  console  and  bless  his  parents 
Help  them  for  to  be  resigned 

Make  them  feel  that  He  afflicts  us 
When  he  means  to  be  most  kind. 

Guard  his  brothers  and  his  sister 
Keep  them  in  the  narrow  way 

May  they  grow  to  know  and  love  thee 
May  they  ever  watch  and  pray. 

May  they  all  find  consolation 
Ever  at  the  throne  of  prayer 

And  when  here  their  lives  are  ended 
They  will  meet  their  Joey  " There." 


IN  MEMORY  OF  LORNE  GRIERSON 

(Who  died  April  19th,  1900) 

Another  friend  has  gone  from  here 
Which  makes  us  all  feel  sad, 

While  angels  in  another  sphere 
Rejoicing  are  and  glad. 

Tis  Lome  who  now  has  gone  to  rest 

In  that  bright  land  so  fair 
While  we  down  here  are  still  oppressed 

With  trouble  and  with  care. 

'Twas  sad  to  think  that  such  as  he 
In  manhoods  early  bloom 
Should  be  cut  off  so  soon,  to  lie 
Within  his  narrow  tomb. 

But  fell  consumption,  dread  disease 
Had  claimed  him  for  its  prey, 

And  here  he  suffered  patiently 
For  many  a  weary  day. 

But  he  at  last  was  fain  to  go 
,  To  meet  his  Father's  smile, 
And  leave  his  kinsfolk  here  below 
Just  for  a  little  while. 

He'd  meet  his  sainted  mother  there 
Who  went  to  heaven  before, 

He'd  also  meet  his  brother  dear 
Upon  that  golden  shore. 

He  '11  be  much  missed  by  all  his  friends 

Down  in  this  world  below, 
And  yet  they  know  that  He  who  sends 

Us  all  things,  wished  it  so. 

They  know  that  he's  at  rest  at  last 

Away  above  the  sky 
And  when  their  days  on  earth  are  past 

They'll  meet  him  by  and  by. 


EXIT  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

The  Queen  is  dead,  long  live  the  Queen 

We  can  no  longer  sing, 
For  she  hath  laid  the  sceptre  down 

And  Edward  Seventh  is  King. 

The  Queen  is  dead,  yet  she  will  live 

Within  our  hearts  for  aye ; 
Her  memory  dear  will  cherished  be 

Forever  and  a  day. 

For  while  she  lived,  she  did  her  best 

To  rule  us  as  she  should ; 
Her  name  will  be  forever  blest, 

Victoria  the  good. 

Yes,  she  was  good,  a  noble  Queen, 
She  ruled  both  long  and  well, 

And  of  her  good  and  noble  deeds 
An  abler  pen  might  tell. 

'Yet  I  would  add  my  mite  of  praise 

To  one  so  good  and  great, 
To  one,  who  ruled  with  equity 

Her  home,  as  well's  the  state. 

A  model  mother,  model  wife, 
Beloved,  and  held  most  dear, 

She  led  a  great  and  noble  life 
Till  called  away  from  here. 

So  full  of  years,  and  gracious  deeds 

So  loving,  kind  and  true, 
And  though  the  highest  in  the  land 

Her  enemies  were  few. 

She  grieved  to  hear  of  war  and  strife, 

As  far  as  in  her  lay, 
She  did  her  best  to  mitigate 

And  check  oppression's  sway. 


Now  she  is  dead  and  gone  from  here, 
Her  life  no  more  we  '11  know ; 

A  loyal  nation  mourns  her  loss, 
No  more  she'll  reign  below. 

Yet,  we  would  hope  that  where  she  is 

In  other  courts  serene, 
High  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

She  still  may  reign  a  Queen. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   MEMORY   OF   JOSEPH 

ALLAN,  SEN.,  WHO  DIED  APRIL 

6th,  1901 

A  friend  has  departed,  his  work  here  is  done, 
His  life  it  is  finished,  his  race  has  been  run, 

He  has  traversed  the  road  to  a  far  distant  shore 
And  his  friends  here  on  earth  now  will  see  him  no 
more. 

They  will  see  him  no  more,  but  they'll  aye  keep  in 

mind 

One  who  was  large  hearted,  obliging  and  kind. 
Sae  couthie  and  cheerie  he  ever  was  seen, 

His  name    will   be  cherished,    his   memory   kept 
green. 

He  always  was  ready  to  do  what  he  could 
In  the  town  where  he  lived,  if  it  tended  for  good. 

In  affairs  of  the  public  his  share  he  aye  bore, 
And  always  was  honest  and  true  to  the  core. 

The  men  of  Dunrobin  are  wae  fu  to-day 

For  the  friend  and  the  comrade  that 's  been  called 
away. 

He's  the  first  of  their  number  to  answer  the  call 
Of  the  Father  Divine  who  rules  high  over  all. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  in  manhood's  full  pride, 
He  was  one  of  their  number  and  marched  by  their 
side. 

But  now  when  they  gather  for  pleasure  or  pain 
He  ne  'er  will  be  one  of  their  number  again. 

But  those  who  are  kindred  will  sorrow  the  most, 
'Tis  them  knows  the  anguish,  'tis  them  knows  the 
cost 

Of  parting  with  one,  who,  each  hardship  did  share, 
Who  helped  them  life's  trials  and  burden  to  bear. 


He  shared  in  their  sorrows,  he  shared  in  their  joys, 
He  knew  that  life 's  pleasures  had  many  alloys, 

And  he  had  to  go  as  it  were  'fore  his  time, 

A  hale  and  a  strong  man  cut  off  in  his  prime. 

Farewell,  Joseph  Allan,  we'll  see  you  nae  mair 
In  this  world  of  sorrow,  of  trouble  and  care ; 

But  we  hope  in  the  future  when  life  here  is  o'er 
To  meet  you  at  last  on  a  happier  shore. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  BUCHAN- 
AN, WHO  WAS  KILLED  AT  CROY- 
DON,  AUSTRALIA,  Oct.  3,  1901 

Sad,  sad  news  has  just  come  over, 
Sad,  sad  news  from  'cross  the  foam, 

Of  a  brother  whose  life  ended 
Far  away  from  friends  and  home. 

Long  ago  in  early  manhood, 

He  went  far  away  from  here, 
Left  his  kinsfolk,  friends  and  neighbours 

And  his  old  companions  dear. 

No  doubt  he  had  great  ambitions, 
Great,  great  hopes  of  things  to  be, 

Of  the  life  that  lay  before  him 
Far  away  across  the  sea. 

Who  can  tell  what  was  accomplished, 

Who  can  tell  what  battles  won, 
Or  what  hopes  had  reached  fruition 

Ere  on  earth  his  race  was  run. 

Long  ago  he  reached  Australia, 

Settled  in  that  distant  place, 
Little  thinking  friends  or  neighbours 

Never  more  would  see  his  face. 

Long  he  toiled  in  Croydon's  goldfields, 

Well  beloved  by  all  he  knew, 
Quiet,  respected,  unassuming, 

Tho'  his  intimates  were  few. 

This  we  know,  he'd  one  companion, 
One  beloved  and  faithful  friend, 

Who  was  like  unto  a  brother 
And  stuck  to  him  to  the  end. 

Long  they  cherished  hopes  of  Scotland, 
For  to  see  it  both  were  fain, 


Thought  that  when  they'd  made  their  fortune 
They  would  both  come  back  again. 

But  for  one  those  dreams  were  fruitless, 

All  his  cherished  hopes,  alas, 
Came  to  nought,  his  dreams  of  Scotland 

Never  now  will  come  to  pass. 

For  one  day,  down  in  the  workings, 
Something  broke,  there  was  a  crash, 

And  our  brother,  bruised  and  bleedings 
Lay  beneath  that  awful  smash. 

Gently,  up  they  raised  him,  dying, 

He  of  late  so  strong  and  hale, 
To  the  Hospital  they  bore  him, 

But  it  was  of  no  avail. 

And  when  everything  was  over, 

After  he  had  passed  away, 
All  the  miners  weeping  o'er  him 

Knew  they'd  lost  a  friend  that  day. 

And  at  eventide  they  laid  him 
In  the  grave  where  he  now  lies, 

In  the  Cemetery  at  Croydon, 
'Neath  the  far  Australian  skies. 

i 

But  we  hope  to  meet  our  brother 

"When  on  earth  our  race  is  run, 
Trusting  Him  who  ever  leads  us, 

We  can  say,  Thy  will  be  done. 

December  3rd,  1901. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  MRS.  JOHN  MORRISON, 
WHO  DIED  AT  BROOKLIN,  ONT., 

MAY  llth,  1902 

She  has  gone  from  this  world  of  hardship  and  strife 
A  kind  loving  mother,  a  dear  faithful  wife, 

And  left  sad  and  lonely  to  mourn  for  her  here 
Her   husband   and  children   who   held  her   most 
dear. 

Weep  not  ye  bereaved  ones  your  mother's  at  rest 

And  well  ye  must  know  it  is  all  for  the  best, 
Tho'  lonely  and  sad  you  are  feeling  to-day 

I  am  sure  you  would  hardly  have  wished  her  to 
stay. 

She  has  gone  from  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain 
To  a  far  better  place,  where  to  be  is  great  gain. 

There  she's  happy  and  blest  with  the   saints  ever- 
more 
And  waiting  for  you  on  Eternity's  shore. 

Oh,  sad  to  bereaved  hearts  is  death's  dismal  knell, 
Yet,  none  need  repine  when  they  know  ''all  is 

well," 

But  they  all  should  live,  so  when  they  come  to  die 
They  will  meet  with  their  loved  ones  at  home  in 
the  skv. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Lines   in   memory   of   David   Grierson,    who    died 
May  25th,  1902. 

Our  Davie  dear  has  gone  to  rest 
Because  God  saw  'twas  for  the  best. 

'Twas  hard  for  him  to  leave  us  all 
But  God  does  right  whate'er  befall. 

'Twas  hard  for  us  to  see  or  know 
Why  a  young  man  like  him  should  go. 

Or  why  he  should  be  called  from  here. 
When  needed  on  this  earthly  sphere. 

It  grieved  us  much  to  see  him  go 
But  then  his  God  did  love  him  so. 

That 's  why  he  took  him  home  to  dwell 
With  Him  on  high,  and  "all  is  well." 

And  tho '  our  eyes  with  tears  are  dim 
We  gladly  leave  it  all  with  Him. 

And  we  can  love  and  trust  Him  still 
And  bow  submissive  to  His  will. 

And  we've  the  hope  well  meet  again 
Where  there's  no  sickness,  death  or  pain. 


WILLIE  STOUTENBURG 

(Drowned  in  May,  1907) 

Little  Willie  was  a  loving 
/     Bright,  intelligent  wee  boy; 
Well  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
And  his  parents'  pride  and  joy. 

Full  of  fun  he  was,  and  active 
With  his  comrades  at  his  play, 

Merry,  romping,  laughing,  Willie 
Always  was  so  blithe  and  gay. 

One  sad  day  came  round,  at  noon  time, 
Willie  coming  home  from  school 

Spied  two  young  companions  fishing 
In  the  river,  in  a  pool. 

One  had  been  a  little  careless, 
For  as  he  his  hook  had  cast, 

It  had  gone  and  got  entangled 
In  a  log,  and  was  held  fast. 

Little  Willie  so  obliging 

(More  perhaps  than  older  men) 

Saw  their  plight,  and  loving  fishing 
Went  to  help  them,  there  and  then. 

But  alas,  he  had  not  reckoned 
On  the  bank  so  high  and  steep 

Or  the  dark  and  treacherous  water 
Being  quite  so  low  and  deep. 

Down  he  bent,  and  overbalanced 
Fell  headlong,  without  a  scream, 

And  his  body  soon  was  floating 
Down  the  swift  and  .cruel  stream. 

Friends  soon  hurried  to  the  rescue, 
Tried  to  -bring  him  round  again, 


But  his  spirit  had  departed 

And  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Little  Willie  now  is  happy 

Up  with  other  angel  boys 
Joining  in  the  heavenly  chorus 

Sharing  in  the  heavenly  joys. 

Those  left  here  are  sad  and  weary, 
Dark  their  lives  are  now  alack, 

But  they  should  not  grieve  nor  sorrow 
Or  be  wanting  Willie  back. 

Tho'  they're  parted  just  at  present, 

He  has  only  gone  before, 
And  is  waiting  for  their  coming 

Over  on  the  other  shore. 

And  though  sadly  now  they  miss  him, 
Tho '  their  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 

Still  they  have  the  consolation 
That  they  yet  may  go  to  him  . 


IN  MEMORY 

Of  Charles  Gardiner,  who  died  December  26th,  19ll 

Our  father  dear  has  gone  from  here 

With  Christ  his  Lord  to  dwell, 
We  miss  him  much,  but  yet  we  know 

God  "doeth  all  things  well." 

Such  words  as  these  doth  bear  us  up, 

We  know  'tis  for  the  best, 
And  so  we  drink  the  bitter  cup 

And  leave  with  God  the  rest. 

But  sad  and  lonely  is  our  home 

Since  he  has  gone  away, 
And  there 's  a  dull  and  aching  void 

Within  our  hearts  to-day. 

'Twas  very  hard  to  part  with  one 
Round  whom  our  heart  strings  twined. 

'Twas  hard  to  see  him  go  from  here 
And  leave  us  all  behind. 

We  miss  him  more  than  any  knows, 

But  those  who've  been  bereft. 
It  seems  as  if  our  lives  were  dark 

And  there  was  nothing  left. 

Yet  we've  the  hope  all  Christians  have 

That  when  we  come  to  die 
We  yet  will  meet  our  father  dear 

Away  beyond  the  sky. 

And  we've  the  promise  father  dear, 

We  know  and  feel  it  true 
That  though  you  cannot  come  to  us 
Yet  we  may  go  to  you. 

May  God  in  his  good  time  see  fit 

To  ease  each  saddened  heart 
And  help  us  all,  in  this  world's  strife 

To  nobly  bear  a  part. 


JOHN  GRIERSON 

(Died  July  9th,  1912.) 

John  Grierson,  a  neighbor  dear, 
From  'mongst  us  now  has  gone, 

And  never  more  this  side  the  grave 
His  face  we'll  look  upon. 

i 
No  never  more  his  face  we'll  see 

As  we've  seen  it  before, 
And  never  more  his  well-known  form 

Will  darken  any  door. 

A  pleasant,  cheery  man  he  was, 

A  couthie,  kindly  Scot, 
And  by  the  friends  that's  left  behind, 

He'll  never  be  forgot. 

He  was  a  man  of  sterling  cast, 

A  man  amongst  his  peers, 
One  of  the  few  that's  going  fast, 

The  early  pioneers. 

No  ostentatious  man  was  he, 

Nor  fond  of  great  display, 
But  humbly  tried  to  follow  God, 

And  walk  the  narrow  way. 

His  inward  life  flowed  deep  and  strong, 
More  strong  than  any  knew, 

And  daily  from  the  throne  of  grace, 
A  fresh  supply  he  drew. 

T  'was  thus  he  was  so  leal  and  kind, 

So  genuine  and  sincere. 
And  while  he  lived,  he  did  his  best, 

To  do  his  duty  here. 

A  friend  in  need  he  always  was, 

And  well  beloved  was  he, 
And  one  of  nature 's  gentlemen, 

He  proved  himself  to  be. 


An  honest,  upright  careful  man, 

And  just  in  all  his  ways, 
Who  always  did  the  good  he  could, 

And  never  wanted  praise. 

A  man  to  frendship  strong  and  true, 
Of  home  and  loved  ones  fond, 

Whose  word  could  be  depended  on, 
To  be  as  good's  his  bond. 

A  man  well  versed  in  country  ways, 

And  fond  of  nature  too, 
T  'was  evidenced  by  the  displays, 

Which  in  his  garden  grew. 

What 'ere  he  did,  he  did  it  well1, 

And  so  has  left  behind, 
A  good  example  to  all,  who, 

To  take  it  have  amind. 

His  dealings  all,  were  on  the  straight, 
He  never  fawned  nor  feigned, 

And  when  his  sickness  bore  him  down, 
He  never  once  complained. 

And  now  he  lies  and  rests  in  peace, 

Beneath  the  springing  sod 
His  eulogy,  "An  honest  man's 

The  noblest  work  of  God/' 

Farewell  dear  friend,  a  fond  farewell, 

'Till  time  on  earth  is  o'er, 
When  all  God's  saints  will  meet  in  love 

And  parting  be  no  more. 


DIED 

f At  Brimpsfield,  Gloucestershire,  England,  on  21st 
June,  Janet  Hutton,  wife  of  James  McKinlay,  and 
mother  to  Mrs.  Walter  Buchanan.  Ravenna.) 

Mother's  dead,  so  that's  the  tidings. 

Borne  to  us  across  the  seas; 
Died  in  Jesus  Christ  confiding. 

Sad  yet  hopeful  words  are  these. 

Sad,  because  we  ne'er  shall  meet  her, 
Ne  'er  on  earth  shall  see  her  face ; 

Hopeful,  for  we  hope  to  greet  her, 
In  a  better,  happier  place. 

There  she'd  meet  her  infant  children, 

Who  proceeded  her  before ; 
Doubtless  all  would  seem  bewildering, 

When  they  met  her  at  the  door. 

Years  ago  I  left  my  mother, 

Years  ago  I  left  my  home ; 
Left  my  kinsfolk  for  another, 

And  with  him  I  crossed  the  foam. 

Oft  since  then  I  had  been  hoping, 
I  could  see  my  friends  once  more ; 

For  a  time  with  them  be  stopping, 
In  the  flesh,  on  Britain's  shore. 

But  our  mother  has  departed, 

Safe  with  Jesus  Christ  to  dwell ; 
And  has  left  us  broken  hearted, 

Sadder  far  than  tongue  can  tell. 

And  my  father  how  he'll  miss  her, 

Since  she  has  gone  to  rest; 
For  he  loved  her  well,  God  bless  her, 

Still  it  must  be  for  the  best. 


When  we  for  so  long  were  sundered, 
In  this  world  of  care  and  strife ; 

Had  I  changed,  I  often  wondered, 
Would  she  know  me  in  this  life. 

Would  she  know  her  wandering  daughter, 

Who  so  long  had  been  away ; 
Far  away  across  the  water, 

Far  from  home  for  many  a  day. 

Will  she  know  her  children  yonder, 

If  she  did  not  know  us  here ; 
That's  a  thought  that  makes  us  ponder, 

But  I  think  we  need  not  fear. 

Something  tells  me  that  she'll  know  us, 

In  that  heavenly  land  so  far ; 
Or  perhaps  the  Lord  will  show  us, 

Which  one  is  our  Mother  there. 

Ah,  no  one.  is  like  a  mother, 

Never  can  we  hope  to  know ; 
Here  on  earth  of  any  other, 

Who  so  great  a  love  doth  show. 

But  our  Saviour  loves  us  better, 
Loves  the  Mothers  too,  as  well ; 

That  is  why  He.  took  our  Mother, 
To  His  home  in  Heaven  to  dwell. 


OUR  MOTHER'S  GRAVE 

It  is  not  in  her  native  land 
The  land  where  she  was  born, 

The  grave  wherein  she  lies,  until 
The  resurrection  morn. 

It  is  not  'neath  her  native  heath 

Nor  by  her  native  glen, 
Nor  near  Ben  Lomond's  lofty  steep 

Then  where,  where  is  it  then. 

'Tis  in  a  churchyard  far  away 
Beneath  old  England's  skies, 

From  her  forbears  so  far  away, 
That's  where  our  mother  lies. 

V 

The  Romans  caped  in  days  of  yore 

Upon  this  self  same  spot, 
A  place  that 's  sacred  in  our  eyes 

And  ne'er  shall  be  forgot. 

An  old  stone  wall  runs  'round  the  place 

A  dry  moat  ditch  behind, 
While  trees  and  shrubs  on  every  hand 

Luxuriant  you'll  find. 

Near  where  she  lies,  a  yew  tree  stands 
And  there  it's  form  doth  wave, 

As  if  to  say  I  will  protect 

And  guard  your  mother's  grave. 

The  grave  itself  is  strewn  with  flowers 
And  watched  with  loving  care, 

For  tho'  she's  in  a  stranger's  land 
There's  more  than  strangers  there. 

What  matter  where  our  bodies  lie 

If  safe  our  souls  doth  rest, 
And  we  can  lean  eternally 

Upon  our  Saviour's  breast. 


If  safe  in  Jesus'  arms  we  lie, 
Then  we  have  nought  to  fear, 

For  then  it  does  not  signify 
What  happens  to  us  here. 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  one  that's  gone 

Who  us  our  being  gave, 
And  tenderest  memories  ere  shall  cling 

Around  our  mother's  grave. 


MY  DEAR  FATHER 

Our  father,  dear  father  has  gone  to  his  .rest 
For  God  in  his  wisdom  ordained  it  was  best 

And  God  in  his  tender,  and  infinite  love 
Has  called  him  to  glory,  in  regions  above. 

Our  father  had  lived  o'er  the  three  score  and  ten 
Of  years  that  on  earth  are  allotted  to  man 

But  still  when  word  came  that  from  earth  he  was 

free 
The  news  seemed  untimely,  and  sudden  to  me. 

When  able  to  go,  he  just  liked  to  be  out 
To  work  in  his  garden,  or  poter  about, 

If  he  could  be  useful,  'twas  there,  he  would  be 
And  such  bright  cheery  news,  he  sent  over  the 
sea. 

And  oh,  we  do  miss  him  there 's  very  few  know 
How  we  miss  his  kind  words  of  encouragement 
so, 

And  he,  in  the  flesh  we  '11  not  meet  any  more 
And  yet  we  well  know,  he's  but  gone  on  before. 

Our  father  was  cheerful,  and  thoughtful  and  kind 
No  truer,  or  better,  on  earth  you  would  find, 

So  patient,  and  willing,  and  ready  to  die 

And  his  faith  was  so  fixed  as  a  star  in  the  sky. 

Then  why  need  we  sorrow,  or  why  need  we  mourn 
That  he  has  departed,  and  ne  'er  will  return, 

And  why  need    we  languish,    or  why    need    we 

grieve 
That  God  in  his  wisdom  saw  fit  to  bereave. 

For  young  people  may  die,  but  old  people  must 
And  blessed  are  they  who  in  God  put  their  trust 

And  thrice  blest  are  they,  who  when  life  here  is 

o'er 
Are  sure  there 's  a  home,  and  a  welcome  in  store 


Let  us  live  as  our  father  would  have  us  to  do 
And  each  do  their  duty  as  life  we  go  through, 

Let  us  walk  in  his  footsteps,  and  God  grant  that 

we 
When  our  turn  comes,  may  be  ready  as  he. 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  ME 

(My  own  Obituary) 

When  I  am  dead  and  in  my  grave 

Weep  not  for  me 
For  Christ  is  great  and  strong  to  save 

The  like  of  me, 
It  is  a  weary  world  this 

And  full  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
But  up  in  Heaven  there  all  is  bliss 

And  saints  God's  likeness  borrow. 

When  I  am  dead  and  buried  friends 

Weep  not  for  me, 
For  perfect  happiness  never  ends 

Where  I  shall  be, 
Weep  not  for  me,  for  I'll  be  free 

From  care  and  toil  and  fears 
But  weep  for  those  that  still  remain 

In  this  dark  world  of  tears. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE  TO  BEAUTIFY  OUR 
HOME  SURROUNDINGS 

When  we  settled  on  our  farm  here 

The  place  was  very  rough, 
And  every  thing  about  it 

Looked  extraordinary  tough, 
The  buildings,  they  were  log  ones 

And  very  few  at  that 
And  our  living  for  a  while  at  first 

Was  very  far  from  fat. 

The  stumps  stood  by  the  dozen 

Quite  close  around  the  door, 
And  the  ground  was  very  knolly 

While  the  stones  were  there  galore, 
Wild  oats  were  very  plentiful 

'Twas  mostly  all  we  had, 
Besides  for  several  years  at  first 

The  crops  were  very  bad. 

But  we  were  young  and  willing 

And  were  bound  to  have  a  home, 
For  that  very  self  same  purpose 

We  had  came  across  the  foam. 
So  we  buckled  to  in  earnest 

And  worked  with  right  good  will, 
For  you  know  it  takes  a  stout  heart 

If  you  'd  climb  a  long  steep  hill. 

So  Wattie  started  ploughing 

And  burning  down  the  stumps, 
At  hauling  out  the  great  big  stones 

And  levelling  down  the  lumps. 
And  many's  a  time  he  went  to  bed 

With  tired  and  aching  bones, 
Especially  so,  it  was  the  case 

When  he  worked  at  the  stones. 

And  I,  I  tried  to  do  my  part, 
I  tried  to  do  my  best, 


And  I've  heard  that  for  the  wicked 
There  is  neither  peace  nor  rest. 

And  I  used  to  think  it  was  the  case 
In  this  world  as  well's  the  next, 

For  there  seemed  no  rest  for  us  at  all 
The  way  that  we  were  fixed. 

We  had  both  an  eye  to  beauty, 

But  there  was  no  time  to  spare 
On  any  kind  of  fixing 

But  the  necessary  case. 
Tho'  oft,  and  oft  we  took  the  time 

To  plant  a  flower  or  tree ; 
We  never  seemed  to  get  ahead 

Of  powers  that  seemed  to  be. 

At  first  there  were  poor  fences 

And  the  cattle  all  got  in 
And  trampled  down  our  flower  beds 

Till  we  felt  as  mad  as  sin. 
And  the  hens  within  our  garden 

Were  mostly  to  be  found, 
While  the  pigs  considered  it  to  be 

Their  happy  hunting  ground. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  many  a  year 

And  we  were  oft  down  cast, 
For  tho'  we  worked,  we  did  not  seem 

To  get  on  very  fast 
Till  the  children  got  some  bigger 

And  gave  us  of  their  aid, 
Then  times  kept  getting  better 

Till  we  got  the  mortgage  paid. 

Then  we  got  a  few  improvements 

And  some  better  fences,  but 
Things  were  just  as  bad  as  ever, 

For  the  gate  was  never  shut, 
And  if  it  was,  the  colts  would  reach 

Their  long  necks  o'er  the  fence, 
And  we  were  minus  bushes 

As  a  natural  consequence. 


But  no  one  left  open, 

They  would  each  and  all  declare, 
But  the  flowers  were  tramped  or  eaten 

After  all  our  love  and  care ; 
Or  the  dog  would  scoop  itself  a  bed 

Where  the  soil  was  nice  and  loose, 
And  thus  our  would-be  garden 

Was  the  scene  of  much  abuse. 

But  all  things  come  to  them  who  work 

And  hustle  while  they  wait, 
We  now  have  first-class  fences 

And  a  patent  kind  of  gate 
That  shuts  itself  immediately 

When  any  one  goes  through ; 
And  I  think  I  scarce  need  mention 

That  we  have  a  garden  too. 

We  have  all  the  best  improvements 

That  a  farmer  now  can  get. 
We  have  strong  substantial  buildings 

And  comfort  too,  "you  bet." 
We  have  power  to  do  the  pumping 

That  we  used  to  do  by  hand, 
And  all  the  latest  implements 

To  cultivate  the  land. 

We  have  planted  many  a  spruce  tree 

As  protection  from  the  storm ; 
They  make  a  splendid  back  ground 

And  help  to  keep  us  warm. 
The  while  a  lovely  lawn  in  front 

Slopes  right  down  to  the  road, 
And  long  you'll  search  before  you  find 

A  lovelier  abode. 

The  lawn  is  dotted  o'er  with  shrubs 

And  many  a  lovely  flower ; 
A  pleasant  place  it  is,  wrherein 

To  wile  away  an  hour. 
A  swinging  in  the  hammock 

That  hangs  underneath  the  trees 


A  listening  to  the  song  of  birds 
Or  drone  of  busy  bees. 

Oh  truly  truly  we  have  worked 

And  earned  a  good  reward, 
And  many  a  thing  we  have,  that  once 

We  could  not  well  afford. 
And  where  the  stumps  and  big  stones  stood 

Our  crop  luxuriant  grows, 
And  all  our  place  is  made  to  bloom 

And  blossom  as  the  rose. 


\ 

WHY  I'M  PROUD  TO  BE  A  FARMER 

Because  I  love  the  pure  fresh  air, 

The  sweetest  and  the  best, 
And  take  delight  from  nature's  charm 

In  perfect  colour  dressed. 

Because  I  love  to  see  things  grow 

From  spring  till  late  in  fall, 
Because  I  love  to  think  and  know 

That  God  rules  over  all. 

Because  I  love  the  dear  dumb  beasts 

That  in  the  pastures  roam, 
Because  I  love  the  dear  old  farm, 

Because  the  farm  is  home. 

Because  things  round  about  a  farm 

Are  mostly  what  they  seem, 
Of  false  veneer  or  untrue  charm, 

The  farmers  seldom  dream. 

Because  although  I  have  to  work 
From  dawn  till  daylights  close, 

I  never  do  my  duty  shirk 
But  earn  a  sweet  repose. 

Because  I  don't  subservient  bow 

To  any  earthly  lord, 
But  what  I  do,  do  with  a  will 

And  of  my  own  accord. 

Because  the  farmer  liveth  well — 

,His  table  is  well  spread, 
Because  to  him  the  multitude 

Look  for  their  daily  bread. 

Because  of  all  the  other  trades 

You  see  on  every  hand, 
There's  none  could  live  without  the  men 

who  farm  and  work  the  land. 


Because  the  farmer  has  no  peer 
On  all  the  earth  beside, 

And  independent  man  is  he 
Whatever  may  betide. 

And  tho '  his  life  is  full  of  work 
Yet  still  it  hath  a  charm, 

And  I  am  proud  to  live  and  work 
On  a  Canadian  farm. 


IN  THE  BUSH  IN  EARLY  SPRING 

It  is  hardly  worth  beginning  to  write  an  ode  to 

Spring 
For  some  hundred  thousand  poets  have  done  the 

self  same  thing, 

But  when  new  life  is  springing,  and  snowdrifts  get- 
ting few 

And  all    the  woods    are    ringing,    what    can    a 
body  do  ? 

x* 

But  write  and  ease  their  feelings,  of  what  they  hear 

see 
While   the   crows  around  are  wheeling,   or  are 

perched  upon  a  tree. 

So  I  have  got  a  paper,  and  I  'm  writing  on  my  lap 
As  I'm  tending  to  the  kettles  that  are  boiling 
down  the  sap. 

I  hear  the  little  woodpeckers  a  going  thump,  thump, 

thump 
While  I  am  busy  keeping  all  the  kettles  on  the 

jump. 
I  hear  the  blue  jays  crying  as  'tis  borne  upon  the 

breeze 

And  the  wind  is  softly  sighing  thro7  amongst  the 
leafless  trees. 

The  crows  are  cawing  loudly,  and  the  robins  sing 

their  lay 
As  if  to  say  the  Spring  has  come,  be  happy  while 

while  you  may. 

The  squirrels  and  the  chipmunks  too,  are  frisk- 
ing to  and  fro 

And  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  frost 
and  snow. 

The  adder  tongues  are  peeping,  and  the  strong  and 

gusty  leek 

Is  everywhere  in  evidence,  while  little  flowers  so 
meek 


That  all  winter  have  been  sleeping  in  some  safe  and 

sure  retreat, 

Are  lifting  up  their  little  heads  so  fresh,  and  pure 
and  sweet. 

And  the  maple  sap  in  running,  and  the  wind  is  in 

the  west 
And  the  kettles  all  are  humming  and  a  boiling  at 

their  best. 

Some  clouds  are  casting  shadows  athwart  the  set- 
ting sun 
And  I'll  soon  be  going  homeward  for  the  syrup's 

nearly  done. 
And  often  they  are  not  liked  so  well 


HOUSECLEANING  TIME 

0,  I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  whitewash  brush, 

And  a  song  of  the  scrubbing-pail ; 
It  won't  be  sentimental  gush, 

Nor  a  love-lorn  maiden's  wail, 
But  a  song  of  the  women  who  have  to  work 

Mid  whitewash,  and  soapsuds,  and  dirt, 
A  song  of  the  time  when  the  house  is  cleaned, 

And  a  mate  for  the  song  of  the  shirt. 
For  they  rub,  rub,  and  scrub,  scrub, 

Till  their  back  and  their  bones  all  ache, 
And  they  feel  so  tired  that  they  scarce  can  sleep, 

But  lie  half  the  night  awake. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  days  lengthen 

And  the  mornings  are  balmy  and  bright,        [out, 
It  is  then  that  the  house-cleaning  fever  begins, 

And  rages  for  days  at  its  height ; 
And  the  women  folk  scrub,  and  scrub  again, 

As  room  after  room  they  go  through, 
Till  never  a  speck  of  dirt  remains, 

And  things  look  as  if  they  were  new. 
Oh,  they  rub,  rub,  and  scrub,  scrub, 

Till  their  back  and  their  bones  all  ache, 
And  they  feel  so  tired  that  they  cannot  sleep, 

But  lie  half  the  night  awake. 

The  housewife  rises  at  early  dawn, 

And  plans  out  the  mode  of  attack ; 
And  while  some  of  the  things  are  laid  out  on  the 

There  are  others  set  out  at  the  back,  [lawn, 

She  moves  all  the  stoves  and  wrestles  with  pipes, 

That  never  were  meant  as  mates, 
And  sighs  for  the  good  old  fashioner  times 

When  the  fires  were  built  in  grates. 
And  she  rubs,  rubs,  and  scrubs,  scrubs, 

Till  her  back  and  her  bones  all  ache, 
And  she  feels  so  tired  that  she  scarce  can  sleep, 

But  lies  half  the  night  awake. 


She  goes  at  her  work  in  a  determined  way, 

For,  really,  she  feels  that  she  must, 
Arid  marshals  her  weapons  in  gallant  array, 

To  make  war  on  the  dirt  and  the  dust, 
Wall  paper  and  paint,  and  alabastine, 

And  all  such  things  as  these, 
A  whitewash  brush  and  fresh-slaked  lime, 

And  plenty  of  elbow-grease. 
And  she  rubs,  rubs,  and  scrubs,  scrubs, 

Tho'  her  back  and  her  bones  all  ache, 
And  she  feels  so  tired  that  she  cannot  sleep, 

But  lies  half  the  night  awake. 

But  the  men  folk  grumble,  and  growl,  and  the  grunt 

When  the  house  is  dismantled  and  bare, 
For  their  boots,  and  their  clothes,  they  have  often 

And  can't  find  them  anywhere.  [to  hunt, 

But  the  women  must  work,  and  the  women  must 

(Let  the  men  say  what  they  will),  [sweep, 

They've  to  work  so  hard  that  they  scarce  can  sleep, 

While  of  dust  they  get  their  fill. 
Oh,  they  rub,  rub,  and  scrub,  scrub, 

Tho'  their  backs  and  their  bones  all  ache, 
And  they  feel  so  tired  that  they  cannot  sleep, 

But  lie  half  the  night  awake. 

Oh,  the  women  who  work  get  little  thanks, 

And  oft-times  little  pay, 
And  often  they  are  not  liked  as  well 

As  the  women  who  only  play, 
For  the  women  who  play  get  often  praise, 

When  the  women  who  work  get  none, 
But  they  have  their  reward  in  a  nice,  clean  house. 

And  the  knowledge  of  work  well  done. 
So  they  rub,  rub,  and  scrub,  scrub, 

Tho'  their  backs  and  their  bones  all  ache, 
And  they  feel  so  tired  that  they  scarce  can  sleep, 

But  lie  half  the  night  awake. 


FARMER,  PLANT  A  TREE 

Oh,  Farmer,  plant  a  tree, 

For  trees  are  getting  few ; 
And  thus,  things  should  not  be, 

And  so  it 's  up  to  you 
To  do  the  work  that  comes  to  hand 
And  help  to  beautify  our  land. 

Our  fathers  came  of  yore, 

Away  from  kith  and  kin, 
To  Canada,  a  goodly  shore, 

With  hopes  a  home  to  win ; 
And  tho '  great  forests  barred  the  way, 
Undaunted,  they  had  come  to  stay. 

And  so  they  set  to  work 

With  courage,  undismayed, 
They  did  not  think  to  shirk, 

But  nobly  gave  their  aid 
To  clear  the  land,  to  raise  their  bread, 
That  they  and  children  might  be  fed. 

And  so  it  thus  befell 

That  o  'er  our  goodly  land 
A  mighty  change  took  place 

That  all  can  understand. 

The  land,  through  time,  was  chopped  and  cleared, 
Wheretrees  their  heads  once  proudly  reared. 

But  man  in  ruthless  haste 

Exposed  our  land  to  cold, 
And  many  a  tree  laid  waste 

For  greed  of  land  and  gold, 
And  many  a  one  did  fell  and  burn, 
For  which  no  one  e  'er  got  return. 

So  time  has  gone  apace, 

And  trees  are  getting  few, 
And  in  this  year  of  grace 

We  should  know  what  to  do, 


And  where  trees  once  our  landscapes  graced, 
I  hope  that  some  may  be  replaced. 

So,  Farmer,  plant  a  tree, 

Or,  better,  plant  a  score ; 
If  it  a  good  kind  be, 

I  say,  keep  planting  more. 
"For  what?"  you  ask.     To  say  the  least, 
'Twill  make  good  shade  for  man  and  beast. 

'Twill  not  take  long  to  do, 

Though  time  is  hard  to  spare, 
Just  every  spring  an  hour  or  two, 

A  little  extra  care 

To  keep  the  stock  their  side  the  fence, 
(Or  sad  will  be  the  consequence). 

'Twill  make  a  place  for  you 

To  rest  at  set  of  sun. 
Besides,  if  you  but  knew, 

You  have  a  good  work  done, 
And  you  have  well  deserved  a  rest, 
You've  given  your  country  of  your  best, 

"Who  plants  a  tree,  plants  love, 

For  love  is  kind,  and  so 
You  look  to  God  above 

For  rain  to  make  it  growr ; 
And  those  who  close  to  nature  live 
'Will  love  to  others  freely  give. 

So,  farmers,  fill  the  bill, 

Your  children's  hearts  imbue, 

And  in  their  minds  instill 
A  love  of  nature,  too. 

Those  who  in  youth  such  paths  have  trod 

Will  learn  to  look  to  nature's  God. 

The  spring  is  drawing  nigh, 

And  summer  comes  apace, 
The  time  will  soon  go  bye, 

So  each  look  up  a  place 
Where  you  some  shade  would  like  to  see, 
And  Farmer,  Farmers,  plant  a  tree. 


CANADA  CEMENT 

Ye  farmers  a',  on  you  I  ca' 

Tae '  see  if  ye  hae  kent. 
The  uses,  dif f erant  uses  o ', 

And  merits  o'  cement. 

If  ye  hae  no,  I'll  tell  ye  noo, 
I'll  tell  ye  fair  and  square, 

Ye  '11  never  get  a  better  thing 
For  building  or  repair. 

First  buy  cement,  and  money  spent 
This  way,  you'll  find  is  gain, 

Then  mix  it  right,  and  tamp  it  tight, 
'Twill  dry  as  hard  a  stane. 

And  it  will  last,  and  stand  the  blast 
Where  nothing  stood  before. 

If  once  a  job  is  done  OK. 

'Twill  ne'er  need  doing  more. 

In  days  gone  by,  materials  used 
Were  wood  ,and  stane,  and  steel. 

That  they  were  guid,  I  hae  nae  doot 
And  served  their  purpose  weel. 

But  noo,  the  world  is  moving  fast 

As  ne'er  before  it  went, 
And  in  this  age  what's  all  the  rage 

Is  Canada  Cement. 


I 

4 'GASOLINE" 

(The  Farmer's  Power.) 

To  all  the  busy  farmers 

I've  a  word  or  two  to  say 
Along  the  lines  of  labour 

And  the  wages  that  they  pay 
And  of  how  they're  ever  working 

From  spring  till  late  in  fall 
And  the  more  they  do,  there  still  is  more 

Than  work  enough  for  all. 

And  many  a  time  the  farmers  backs 

Doth  ache  at  close  of  day, 
And  farmers  wives  are  wearied  oft 

No  matter  what  they  say. 
And  many's  a  time  they're  worried  sore 

Because  they've  not  yet  seen 
The  latest  labour  saver, 

That  is  run  by  gasoline. 

Oh  there's  many  a  labour  saver  now 

That 's  meant  to  give  folks  rest, 
And  the  question  that  arises  is : 

To  which  one  is  the  best? 
But  of  all  the  late  inventions 

That  are  underneath  the  sun 
You  will  find  the  Lister  engine 

Is  second  unto  none. 

And  now  dear  friends  I'll  tell  you. 

I  would  like  to  make  you  wise, 
I  would  like  to  place  its  benefits 

Just  right  before  your  eyes, 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  briefly 

Of  some  things  that  it  can  do, 
So  if  you  will  give  attention 

I'll  just  mention  one  or  two. 

Well  now,  suppose  you  had  it 
Right  at  home  upon  your  farm, 


You  can  set  it  almost  anywhere, 

It  won 't  do  any  harm ; 
And  when  you  see  it  working 

You  will  think  it  slick  and  clean, 
A  powerful  little  servant 

And  an  up-to-datle  machine. 

It  will  grind  your  grain  for  feeding 

And  t 'will  pump  the  water  too, 
Or  work  upon  the  wood-pile 

Without  making  much  ado ; 
Or  if  'tis  dark  and  cloudy 

As  it  sometimes  is  at  nights, 
You  can  use  the  generator 

To  run  electric  lights. 

Or  hitch  it  to  the  pulper 

And  away  it  goes  gee  whizz, 
Or  if  it  is  the  fanning  mill, 

Why  still  it  knows  its  bizz, 
Or  if  it's  to  the  grindstone, 

Then  you  just  transfer  the  belt, 
And  if  an  axe  needs  grinding, 

Suie  the  power  is  quickly  felt. 

Or  if  you'd  like  to  use  it 

For  to  help  the  women  folk, 
To  whom  the  heavy  house  work 

Never  seems  to  be  a  joke. 
You  will  always  find  them  smiling 

And  you'll  never  find  them  mad, 
But  they  '11  say  the  power  producer 

Is  the  best  they  ever  had. 

And  this  I  '11  also  tell  you 

That  this  power  has  come  to  stay, 
And  it  never  will  get  weary 

Tho '  you  use  it  night  and  day ; 
And  it  seldom  needs  attention, 

But  t'will  work  right  out  of  face, 
For  the  automatic  oiler 

In  a  feature  in  this  case, 


To  start  it  is  quite  easy 

And  simple  too,  I  ween, 
Just  turn  a  tap  a  little  bit 

And  pump  the  gasoline,' 
And  then  you  turn  it  on  to  go 

And  crank  it  up  a  bit 
And  tighten  the  compression 

And  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Now  we  are  done  supposing 

And  first-class  farmers  know 
That  tho'  they  should  be  cautious 

They  should  not  be  too  slow. 
So  do  not  wait  dear  farmer 

Till  you  are  old  and  grey, 
But  buy  a  Lister  engine 

And  buy  it  right  away. 


PIGGY 

Oh,  I'll  sing  of  the  pig,' be  he  litle  or  big, 
For  we  can't  very  well  do  without  him, 

Tho'  he  cares  not  a  fig  to  be  neat  or  be  trig 
And  hasn't  much  beauty  about  him. 

But  there's  meat — juicy  meat — and  spare  ribs  so 
That  many  times  grace's  our  table,  [sweet 

There's  the  head,  and  the  feet,  and  the  carcase 
And  we  oft  eat  as  much  as  we're  able,  [complete, 

And    there's    lard — snowy    lard — sometimes    soft, 
somtimes  hard, 

And  we  use  it  when  doing  our  baking. 
Oh,  the  pig  is  a  pard  that  we  cannot  discard, 

Tho'  sometimes  new  friends  we  be  making. 

But  the  pig  is  a  friend  that  will  last  to  the  end 

Altho',  as  I've  said  he's  no  beauty, 
And  to  you  I  can  send  this  good  recommend 

That  he  always  keeps  doing  his  duty. 

He  may  dig,  he  may  root,  and  our  gardens  oft  loot, 
But  that,  you  must  know  is  his  natur ' ; 

We  may  after  him  scoot,  and  threaten  the  il Brute" 
And  breathe  out  bad  cess  to  the  cratur'. 

But  then  with  a  will  he  will  come  to  us  still 
And  thrive  if  we  give  him  attention ; 

If  his  trough  we  but  fill  with  plenty  of  swill 
And  other  good  food  I  might  mention. 

And  if  we  have  cares  in  our  money  affairs, 

If  at  any  time  there  is  a  stortage, 
Then  the  pig  nobly  shares,  and  our  burden  oft  bears 

And  he's  great  at  reducing  a  mortaage. 

Oh,  the  pig  is  a  gent,  on  mischief  oft  bent, 
To  take  him  all  through  he's  a  corker, 

But  we  will  repent  and  lose  many  a  cent 
If  we  ever  go  back  on  the  porker, 


DUCKIES 

Duckies,  duckies,  duckies 

All  in  a  row, 
Waddle,  waddle,  waddle 

To  the  creek  they  go 
Looking  for  the  slimy  bugs, 

Snails,  and  minnows  small, 
And  of  fowls  that  gobble  stuff 

Ducks  can  beat  them  all. 

Paddle,  paddle,  paddle, 

Out  they  go  and  in, 
Gabble,  gabble,  gabble,  t 

Don't  they  make  a  din? 
Don't  they  have  a  jolly  time? 

Don't  they  made  a  row? 
Holding  business  meeting 

Or  a  sociable  pow-wow. 

Clatter,  clatter,  clatter, 

See  them  beck  and  bow. 
Patter,  patter,  patter, 

What  are  they  doing  now  ? 
See  them  preen  their  feathers, 

See  their  wings  they  flap, 
And  for  all  outsiders 

They  do  not  care  a  rap. 

But  soon,  alas,  comes  "Thanksgiving," 

Off  goes  duckies  heads, 
And  their  downy  feathers 

Make  our  feather  beds ; 
And  we  lie  so  comfy 

When  the  nights  are  cold, 
But  the  duckie  doodles 

Are  eaten  up,  or  sold. 

Duckies,  duckies,  duckies, 

Succulent  and  sweet; 
Duck  is  to  me  the  very  best 


Of  fowl  there  is  to  eat. 
Long,  too  long,  the  turkey 

Has  held  the  place  of  state, 
But  get  a  piece  of  juicy  duck 

And  "oh,"  but  it  is  "great." 


THE  FARMER'S  INSTITUTE 

(February  24th,  1897.) 
What  the  Farmer  wants  to  know  the  most. 

This  Institute's  a  useful  thing 

And  does  a  lot  of  good, 
But  then  the  country  pays  for  it 

And  it's  but  right  it  should, 
And  all  ye  tillers  of  the  soil 

Who  now  have  gathered  here, 
I  hope  you  may  be  profited 

By  everything  you  hear. 

There  learned  men  sent  here  to  tell 

Us,  how  to  do  things  right, 
But  then  the  way  they  do  it 

Is  simply  out  of  sight. 
What  they  do  say  is  all  O.K., 

I  would  not  doubt  them,  no, 
But  they  do  not  tell  us  everything 

The  farmer  wants  to  know. 

Those  last  two  years  have  been  so  hard 

That  farmers  scarce  could  live, 
And  what  they  had  just  ran  away 

Like  water  through  a  seive. 
With  drought,  and  bugs,  and  smut,  and  rust, 

And  flies  and  all  the  rest, 
There 's  many  a  farmer  had  to  bust 

That  did  his  level  best. 

The  price  of  everything  is  low 

That  farmers  have  to  sell, 
And  if  they  get  along  at  all 

They're  really  doing  well. 
No  doubt  the  price  of  wheat  is  high 

But  then  it  wouldn't  be 
If  farmers  had  it  for  to  sell 

'Twould  soon  come  down  you'd  see. 


And  so  there  is  a  thing  or  two 

That  farmers  want  to  know. 
It  is  how  to  make  a  living 

When  the  prices  are  so  low. 
It  is  how  to  pay  their  interest 

Or  rent,  as  case  may  be, 
When  thy've  nothing  for  to  pay  it  with 

Nor  prospects  they  can  see. 

And  all  those  learned  professors 

They  give  us  good  advice, 
But  what  we  want  to  know  the  most 

Is  how  to  raise  the  price. 
Yes,  that  is  what  we're  trying 

To  get  at,  and  know  the  most 
It  is  how  to  raise  the  prices 

At  the  very  lowest  cost. 

They  tell  us  how  to  raise  the  calves 

And  grow  ensilage  corn, 
But  they  never  tell  us  how  to  raise 

The  hired  man  in  the  morn. 
They  tell  us  how  to  fatten  stock, 

But  still  'tis  very  queer 
They  never  tell  us  how  to  raise 

The  market  for  the  steed. 

They  talk  of  winter  dairying 

In  language  most  profound, 
But  how  can  butter  pay  us 

At  eleven  cents  a  pound, 
And  eggs,  are  eggs  this  time  of  year, 

The  hens  will  scarcely  lay, 
But  still  the  price  is  just  as  low 

As  it  should  be  in  May. 

Then  there  are  other  farmers 
Who  have  got  so  far  behind 

That  what  they  want  to  know  the  most 
Is  how  to  raise  the  wind 

And  then  again  there 's  others 


Who  have  not  yet  come  to  harm, 
But  they'd  like  to  know  the  way  to  raise 
The  mortgage  off  their  farm. 

So  if  some  one  would  tell  us 

How  to  raise  such  things  as  those, 
The  farmer  might  be  happy 

As  far  as  happiness  goes ; 
And  all  of  us  poor  farmers  wives 

Could  dress  so  slick  and  nice 
If  some  one  would  only  tell  us 

How  we  best  could  raise  the  price. 

But  we  '11  keep  up  our  spirits, 

There  are  better  days  in  store, 
And  the  prices  may  get  better 

Than  they've  ever  been  before. 
At  least,  that 's  what  we  '11  hope  for, 

And  this  Institute  be  praised 
When  those  learned  men  can  tell  us 

How  the  prices  can  be  raised.  . . 


OUR  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE 

(Written  about  1906.) 

God  bless  our  Women's  Institute, 

May  it  far  reaching  be, 
May  it  extend  from  shore  to  shore 

And  spread  from  sea  to  sea. 
Oh,  may  it  be  a  power  for  good, 

A  strong  increasing  band, 
And  may  it's  influence  be  felt 

Throughout  this  broad,  bright  land. 

Our  motto  is  to  do  our  best 

For  home,  and  country  dear; 
Oh,  may  we  do  it  with  a  will 

And  be  true  and  sincere, 
And  may  we  never  miss  a  chance 

To  do  each  other  good, 
But  seize  our  opportunities 

And  use  them  as  we  should. 

God  bless  our  Women 's  Institute 

And  help  us  to  succeed, 
Be  near  and  help  us  all  the  time, 

Then  we'll  be  strong  indeed, 
Then  we  '11  go  forth  and  do  good  work 

Which  no  one  can  dispute, 
And  generations  yet  to  come 

Will  bless  our  Institute. 


A  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE  MEETING 

(At  Mrs.  Robt.  Hall's,  August  29th,  1908.) 

When  last  we  met,  'twas  early  fall 
Down  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hall, 

And  quite  a  number  did  repair 

To  hear,  and  see  all  that  was  there. 

At  first  we  sang  our  opening  ode 
So  hearty  that  it  reached  the  road, 

And  then  the  minutes  next  were  read 
And  passed  ,and  then  we  went  ahead. 

Net  place  of  meeting  then  was  set, 
At  Mrs.  Field's  'twill  be  you  bet, 

And  those  whose  names  begin  with  A 
Will  have  a  chance  to  say  their  say. 

Some  music  next  we  had  that  day 

And  it  was  excellent,  I  say, 
And  then  we  took  our  topic  card 

And  all  went  at  it  fast  and  hard. 

We  talked  of  flies,  how  'twould  be  best 

To  rid  our  houses  of  the  pest, 
And  slipping  plants  for  winter  bloom 

To  cheer  us  in  the  days  of  gloom. 

And  then  the  lunch  came  in  between, 
A  toothsome,  goodly  lunch,  I  ween, 

And  naught  can  cheer  us,  nothing  can 

Like  filling  up  the  inner  man  (or  woman). 

One  thing  I  've  heard,  and  it  is  true, 
Some  women  cannot  business  do, 

They  won't  spent  money  as  they  should 
Nor  use  it  for  the  common  good. 

I  'm  sure  we  'd  miss  our  meetings  much 
With  one  and  all  we  're  kept  in  touch, 

If  each  were  asked  she'd  tell  you  plain 
She's  longing  till  we  meet  again. 


RAVENNA  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE  SUPPER 

(November  9th,  1906.) 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  are  all  sere 
And  the  most  of  the  farm  work  is  done, 

It  is  then  that  the  folks  in  thus  part  of  the  world 
Are  fond  of  a  wee  bit  of  fun. 

So  last  week,  when  the  turnips,  and  apples  were  in 
And  the  farmers  well  on  with  their  ploughing 

The  Institute  folks  gave  a  beautiful  spread 
At  the  fine  home  of  Mrs.  McGowan. 

They  were  loyal  you  see,  for  the  night  of  the  spree 
Was  the  date  when  our  good  king  was  born, 

And  many  a  good  looking  couple  was  there, 
And  many  nice  dresses  were  worn. 

The  supper  came  first,  and  I  thought  some  would 
The  way  that  they  stowed  it  away,  [burst 

But  it  was  a  sign  that  the  victuals  were  fine 
And  they  didn  't  get  the  like  every  day. 

There  were  chickens  and  geese,  and  each  got  a  piece 

With  trimmins  and  sauces  galore, 
And  while  waiters  kept  passing  the  pies  and  the 

The  people  kept  asking  for  "More."  [cakes 

But  I'd  like  you  to  know  wherever  you  go 

That  our  Institute  is  spreading  fast, 
And  the  days  of  dispepsia  (in  this  part  at  least) 

Are  forever  a  thing  of  the  past. 

And  the  folks  who  were  there,  and  sampled  the  fare 

Had  not  the  least  cause  for  alarm, 
For  they  knew  that  the  food  was  exceedingly  good 

And  would  never  do  them  any  harm. 

80  they  had  no  fear,  but  enjoyed  the  good  cheer, 
And  after  the  supper  was  done 


There  was  games,  and  amusements,  and   speeches, 
And  music,  and  laughter,  and  fun.          [and  song 

Some  stayed  with  the  program,  and  some  wtih  the 
While  some,  other  pleasures  did  seek,       [games, 

And  they  all  thought,  instead  of  an  annual  affair 
That  there  ought  to  be  one  very  week. 


RAVENNA    WOMEN'S    INSTITUTE 
FOWL  SUPPER 

(October  20th,  1909.) 

It  was  about  Thanksgiving  time 

T'wixt  that  and  Hallowe'en 
When  this  event  came  duly  off, 

The  best  that's  ever  been. 

'Twas  down  in  Fairy  Dell  we  met, 

The  home  of  Mistress  Wagg, 
And  though  it  was  a  great  success 

We  do  not  like  to  brag. 

We'll  only  say  that  all  went  well, 

Yes,  everything  went  fine, 
As  merry  as  a  marriage  bell 

When  "wedding  guests  do  dine. 

The  members  and  their  friends  were  there 

Hobnobbing  cheek  by  jowl 
We're  bound  to  keep  our  number  up 

By  fair  means  or  by  ' '  fowl. 
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The  fowls  were  there  in  numbers  great 

In  many  a  juicy  pan, 
Their  old-time  haunts  will  miss  them,  where 

In  summer  days  they  ran. 

But  then  they  made  a  goodly  feast 
With  sauce  and  trimmings  fixed, 

With  pickles,  pies  and.  cakes  galore 
And  other  things  betwixt. 

And  those  who  sampled  them  did  show 

When  they  were  called  to  sup, 
'Tis  easier  getting  victuals  down 

Than  getting  "papers"  up. 

Then  after  all  were  satisfied 
And  dishes  cleared  away, 


Why,  every  one  was  jolly  then 
And  everything  went  gay. 

The  young  folks  played,  and  passed  the  time 

According  to  their  style, 
The  old  folks  took  it  easier 

And  talked  and  joked  the  while. 

And  then  we  had  a  program  too 

Composed  of  songs  and  sich, 
And  everything  as  far 's  I  know 

Went  off  without  a  hitch. 

Long  may  our  Women's  Institute 

Such  fine  fowl  supper  give, 
Long  may  our  friends  and  neighbours  too 

Be  spared  to  eat  and  live. 


RAVENNA  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE   FOWL 
SUPPER 

Held  October  28th,  1910. 
(A  "Fowl  "Affair) 

'Twas  a  foul  sort  of  night,  that  it  fell  on  this  year 
We'd  been  hoping  all  day  that  the  weather  would 

clear ; 

But  still  when  it  did  not,  the  folks  didn't  care, 
They  had  made  up  their  minds  they  were  going  to 
be  there. 

The  day  it  was  foul,  and  the  roads  they  were  foul, 
The  snow  it  came  down,   though   the  wind   didn't 

howl; 
Yes,  the  snow  it  came  down,  sifted  down  from  the 

sky, 
But  the  folks  of  Ravenna  they  never  say  die. 

So  one  hundred  or  more  of  those  who  did  dare, 
Put  " Fowls"  in  their  baskets,   with   other   good 

fare; 

And  forth  they  did  sally,  to  " Windy  Hill  Hall," 
Where  the  house  was   so  spacious,  it  held  one  and 

all. 

'Twas  the  place  we'd   appointed  for  holding  the 

spree, 

And  we  held  it  in  eating,  in  laughter,  and  glee, 
And  each  one  enjoyed  it,  as  folks  here  can  do, 
But  excitement  ran  high  as  to  "Who"  would  get 

"Who." 

So   when  numbers   were    given,   and    each   got  a 

"mate," 

Some  sat  up  to  the  table,  and  some  had  to  wait, 
But    each  one    did    justice — of    this    there's    no 

doubt — 
Many  "Fowls"   were  put  inside,   if  'twas   "foul" 

on  the  out. 


The  programme  came  last,  and  it  so  happened  then, 
The  effects  of  this  "Fowl  spread,"  was  seen  on  the 

men; 
For  when  they  were  called  on,  scarce   one  of  them 

stirred, 
They  were  so  full  of  "Fowl"  they  could  not  say  a 

word. 

Oh,  our  Institute  here's  in  a  flourishing  way, 
Although  our  dear  men  have  not  got  much  to  say, 
But  we  might  well  have  known,  if  we'd  thought  in 

the  least, 
They'd  fall  "foul"  of  the  job   after  such   a  good 

feast. 

But  this  they  will  tell  you,  if  asked  on  the  quiet, 
That  our   "Institute   members"    are   "great"   for 

good  diet; 
Though  our    supper    was    "Fowl,"    and    though 

"foul"  it  was  not, 
They  would  chance  it  and  eat,  thought  they  died 

on  the  spot. 

Drink  loosens  men's  tongues,  eating  stops  them,  it 

seems, 

And  likewise  it  causes  a  lot  of  bad  dreams; 
Yet  still  they  will  risk  it,  and  isn't  it  queer, 
They  will  look  for  an  Institute  supper  next  year? 


WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE  CONVENTION 

(Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  12,  1915.) 

Women  of  Canada,  I  pay, 

My  best  respects  to  you  to-day, 

We're  banded  here  as  women  should 
In  hopes  to  «get,  and  give  out  good. 

Women  of  Canada,  you  know 
That  we  gain  much  by  doing  so, 

So  that  is  why  we  gather  here 
And  meet  in  council  once  a  year. 

We  've  got  to  think,  and  glean  and  plan 
And  work  as  only  women  can, 

For  there  is  lots  of  work  to  do 

For  good  of  Home  and  Country  too. 

There's  much  has  been  already  done 

But  we  have  only  but  begun 
For  women  now  must  work,  not  weep 

If  they  the  benefit  would  reap. 

And  women  now  can  take  their  place 
And  never  think  it  is  disgrace 

To  help  along  the  outside  show 

For  men  oft  need  our  help  you  know. 

Our  Homes  are  first,  our  duty's  clear, 
We  tend,  and  serve  our  loved  ones  dear 

But  after  that,  our  Country's  next 
With  various  task  between,  betwixt. 

Women  of  Canada  be  true 

Do  well  the  work  allotted  you, 

It  does  not  all  depend  on  strength 
The  pace  we  go,  or  what  the  length. 

If  we  take  God  to  be  our  guide 
And  keep  him  with  us,  by  our  side, 


And  go  forth  in  his  armour  dressed, 
We  safe  can  leave  him  with  the  rest. 

Then  if  the  Germans  should  prevail 
Or  if  the  Government  should  fail 

And  every  other  tiding  to  boot, 

There  still  will  be  "our  Institute." 


AFTER  THE  CONVENTION 

The  great  convention  now  is  o'er, 
The  women  are  at  home  once  more, 

Back  to  the  land  from  whence  they  spring 
From  where  their  lines  are  far  out  flung. 

They  came  from  many  a  country  place 
With  lightsome  heart,  and  smiling  face; 

No  doubt  they  were  a  trifle  tired 

But  still  with  zeal  their  hearts  were  fired. 

Zeal  for  their  homes,  and  country  too, 
To  find  out  more  what  they  could  do, 

And  tell  of  things  so  great,  so  vast 
And  work  accomplished  in  the  past. 

Canadian  women,  staunch  and  true 
Great  credit  sure,  belongs  to  you, 

A  noble,  willing,  working  band 
Untiring,  spreading  o'er  the  land. 

They  do  not  boast  ancestral  names 
Nor  are  they  highstrung  haughty  dames 

Nor  do  they  come  their  horn  to  toot 
Those  women  of  the  Institute. 

But  they,  the  salt  of  all  the  earth, 
Some  native,  some  of  alien  birth 

All  working  with  a  purpose  grand : 
The  betterment  of  this  fair  land. 

And  whether  it  is  war  or  peace 

Their  strenuous  efforts  ne'er  shall  cease, 
In  rain  or  shine  whate're  betide 

They  well  are  nicknamed  "Putman's  Pride." 

In  days  to  come,  there 's  more  than  He 

Will  thankful,  and  delighted  be, 
And  e'en  the  veriest  galoot 

Will  bless  the  ' '  Women 's  Institute. ' ' 


The  name  shall  stand  as  it  has  stood 
For  "Forward  March''  in  all  things  good, 

And  like  sweet  incense  yet  shall  roll 
O  'er  all  the  earth,  from  pole  to  pole. 

Canadian  women,  work  away 

And  hope,  and  trust,  and  watch  and  pray, 
Keep  on  and  work  with  one  accord — 

You're  sure  to  reap  a  great  reward. 


A  SUMMER  GIRL 

A  lassie  came  to  visit  us 

From  far  across  the  sea, 
And  stayed  a  while  in  Canada 

Where  we  delight  to  be. 

She  was  not  just  the  general  sort 

Of  summer  girl  you  know, 
And  did  not  see  in  every  man 

A  sort  of  summer  beau. 

Her  head  was  screwed  the  proper  way 

And  tightly  fixed  in  place, 
Her  brain  was  where  it  ought  to  be 

And  comely  was  her  face. 

Her  thoughts  were  as  a  maidens,  chaste 

Surpassing  fresh  and  fair, 
Her  mind  was  stored  with  useful  lore 

And  coal  black  was  her  hair. 

She  was  not  like  the  ordinary  run 
Of  summer  girls  from  town, 

But  often  worked  out  in  the  sun 
So  that  she  might  get  brown. 

She  hoed  the  turnips  in  the  field 

And  also  raked  the  hay, 
And  many  a  busy  hour  did  spend 

On  many  a  sunyner  day. 

She  gathered  fruit  and  gathered  eggs 
And  helped  to  shell  the  peas, 

She  always  helped  to  milk  the  cows 
And  other  jobs  like  these. 

She  led  the  horses  to  the  field 

And  rode  upon  their  backs, 
She  lectured  in  our  Institute 

And  told  us  many  facts. 


Of  how  to  do  this  thing  or  that, 
Of  how  to  brew  and  bake,  0 

Of  how  to  cook  in  paper  bags 
And  ice  a  fancy  cake. 

Of  course  she  took  some  rest  between 
And  many  an  hour  did  pass 

Just  out  amongst  the  pretty  flowers 
Or  lying  on  the  grass. 

Now  summer's  gone,  and  now  also 
Our  summer  girl  has  flown, 

She's  gone  back  to  her  work  again 
And  scenes  that 's  all  her  own. 

Oh  summer  girl,  oh  summer  girl 
We  hope  you'll  get  your  due, 

And  may  you  often  think  of  us 
As  we  will  think  of  you. 


THE  WINTER  BOY 

The  boy  stood  out  upon  the  snow 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled, 

And  though  it  was  quite  cold  you  know 
The  sun  shone  overhead. 

But  soon  the  sky  was  overcast 
(The  boy,  oh,  where  was  he), 

For  bitter,  bitter  blew  the  blast 
Till  one  could  scarcely  see. 

But  as  the  drifting  snow  came  down 
And  as  the  wind  rose  higher, 

This  little  boy  was  safe  beside 
His  mother's  roaring  fire. 


VOTE  FOR  HARTMAN 

(Election  of  1911.) 

Vote  for  Hartman,  vote  for  Hartman 

Is  our  battle  cry  to-day, 
He's  come  out  like  snorting  warhorse, 

Keen  and  ready  for  the  fray. 

He 's  a  man  of  genuine  merit, 
He's  the  one  we  can't  go  by, 

He's  a  man  with  public  spirit 
Ready,  aye,  to  do  or  die. 

He's  made  up  of  Sterling  mettle, 
He's  the  one  deserves  support, 

He  is  out,  and  in  good  fettle 
So  let's  help  to  rush  the  fort. 

Long,  too  long  a  Tory  leader 
In  this  riding  has  held  sway, 

Time  it  is  to  take  a  header, 
Hartman  now,  for  ' '  Centre  Grey. ' ' 

Talk  there  is  of  annexation — 

Froth  of  fools,  by  things  called  ,men— 
'Tis  enough  to  cause  vexation, 

(What  would  we  be  doing  then?) 

Craven  hounds,  nor  silly  creatures, 
Not  of  such,  Canadians  are, 

We  can  show  some  better  features — 
We  are  better  stuff  by  far. 

Not  that  we  take  pride  in  fighting, 

'Tis  far  better  to  agree, 
But  we  would  a  wrong  be  righing 

And  let  everything  go  free. 

Everything  was  free,  God  made  it 
When  at  first  the  world  began, 


But  man  fell,  the  price  he  paid  it 
And  the  sufferer  still  is  man. 

Those  who  are  against  free  trading, 
Dreading  something  all  the  while, 

Show  quite  plain,  their  intellect's  fading 
And  that  still  poor  man  is  vile. 

Here 's  to  all  of  generous  spirit, 

Here 's  to  Canada  the  free ; 
Let  us  stand  upon  our  merit 

And  be,  as  we  ought  to  be. 

And  when  votes  shall  come  to  women 
And  they're  coming  too,  "you  bet," 

Everything  will  then  be  booming 
And  we'll  vote  for  Hartman  yet. 

But,  ye  men  in  every  station 

'Specially  those  who  guide  the  plough, 
You've  a  chance  to  guide  the  nation 

Up,  and  vote  for  Hartman,  NOW. 


VOTE  FOR  TEMPERANCE  AND  ABOLISH 
THE  BAR 


To  the  voters  of  this  province 
I  would  like  to  make  appeal, 

For  I'd  like  them  to  consider  well 
Our  country's  woe  and  weal, 

And  I'd  say,  come  vote  for  Rowell 
For  'twould  better  be  by  far 
In  the  interests  of  our  country 
To  have  no  open  bar. 

Oh  men  of  fair  Ontario 

'Tis  easy  for  to  make 
When  the  election  day  comes  round 

A  very  great  mistake, 
But  then  it  is  as  easy 

To  mark  your  ballot  right, 
And  from  our  country  fair,  remove 
•  A  great  and  awful  blight. 


Our  fathers  fought  in  days  gone  by 

And  served  their  country  well, 
And  many  a  bloody  battle  won 

With  sword,  and  shot,  and  shell, 
And  many  a  time  they  conquered  fate 

And  light  came  out  of  dark, 
But  all  you  are  required  to  do 

Is  make  one  little  mark. 


Yes,  make  your  mark,  and  make  it  right 

And  vote  the  liquor  down 
And  have  the  cursed  bars  removed 

From  city  and  from  town, 
Then  life,  to  many  a  one  would  be 

A  better  tbing  by  far 
And  we  woud  have  prosperity 

Without  the  open  bar. 


Your  duty  lies  as  plain  as  day, 

I  hope  you'll  see  it  so, 
I  hope  you'll  understand  my  friends 

The  open  bar  must  go, 
So  vote  the  party  into  power 

Who  take  the  proper  stand 
And  may  strict  temperance  principals 
Long  flourish  in  our  land. 


A  THUNDERSTORM 

(In    Collingwood   on   August   22nd,    after   a   long 
spell  of  dry  weather.) 

We  wanted  rain,  and  we  got  it, 
And  oh,  but  it  came  down  hard, 

Those  who  were  out,  sure  they  caught  it, 
But  I,  gained  the  Arlington  yard. 

Ad  the  host  came  out  and  beckoned — 

You  are  right  welcome  here. 
Come  into  the  house  and  rest  yourself 

For  there  really  is  nought  to  fear. 

The  thunder  roared  and  rattled 
And  the  lightening  flashed  and  flared 

As  we  gave  a  thought  to  the  luckless  ones 
And  wondered  how  they  fared. 

And  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents 

And  it  didn't  take  long  to  make 
Not  an  ordinary  pool  of  the  Arlington  yard 

But  a  nice  little  Arlington  lake. 

From  the  kitchen  o'er  to  the  stables, 

From  the  street  right  through  to  the  back. 

Rain  fell  from  the  roofs  and  gables, 
And  of  water  there  was  no  lack. 


Talk  of  your  lakes  and  rivers, 

Talk  of  the  mountains  grand, 
But  there 's  nothing  so  nice  in  a  dried  out  time 

As  rain  to  the  thirsty  land. 

And  talk  of  life  in  the  open, 

And  talk  of  the  prairies  wide, 
It  is  all  very  well,  but  in  rain  like  that 

It  is  better  to  be  inside. 


And  talk  about  solid  comfort 

In  this,  or  in  any  clime, 
You  can  bet  your  boots  that  you'll  get  it  sure 

At  the  Arlington  every  time  . 

And  whether  you  go  when  a  storm  is  on 

Or  whether  you  go  to  stay, 
Just  put  your  faith  in  the  Arlington  folk 

For  they'll  use  you  just  OK. 

Yes  put  your  faith  in  the  Arlington  folk 

And  they  will  use  you  well, 
For  there  isn't  a  better  house  in  town 

Than  the  Arlington  Hotel. 


WRITTEN  FOR  ALEX  CROW  ON  HIS  LEAVING 
CANADA 

A  young  man  I,  I  left  my  hame 

And  came  across  the  sea 
Tae  settle  doon  in  Canada 

Where  I  delight  to  be. 

But  wae  is  me  we  little  ken 

What  fortune  has  in  store, 
Or  how  the  plans  of  puir  frail  men 

Are  altered  o'er,  and  o'er. 

I  went  to  working  in  a  mill 

I'd  have  you  understand, 
And  there  it  chanced  one  dreadful  day 

The  saw  cut  off  my  hand. 

We  may  have  many  castles  built 

And  blithe  as  blackbirds  be, 
But  all  our  plans  may  come  to  nought 

In  ways  we  could  not  see. 

But  "One"  is  wise,  and  true  and  good 

And  may  be  'tis  as  well, 
That  what  the  future  has  in  store 

We  cannot  always  tell. 

•  .» 

And  so  it  came  about  that  all 

My  plans  were  changed  for  me, 
So  I  maun  pack,  and  get  me  back 

Again  across  the  sea.  . . 

But  I  would  say  before  I  gang, 

Tho'  I  don't  fret  nor  grieve, 
That  Canada's  a  goodly  land 

And  I  am  sweert  tae  leave. 

i 

Yes,  Canada's  a  goodly  land, 
A  land  of  fruit  and  flowers, 


A  land  that 's  blessed  in  every  way 
And  nature  richly  dowers. 

In  winter  here  we  have  the  snow, 

In  summer  heat,  and  rains, 
Vhich  makes  luxuriant  verdure  grow 

On  all  her  hills  and  plains. 

.1  land  of  peace  and  plenty  this, 

A  land  of  right  and  truth, 
Where  every  one  may  have  a  chance 

Especially  British  youth. 

And  Jack's  as  good's  his  master  here 
And  one  don't  need  to  bow 

Nor  do  the  "humble  servant  act" 
When  anywhere  they  go. 

For  every  one  is  equal  here 

On  this  side  of  the  sea, 
And  every  one  will  be  a  friend 

If  you  will  friendly  be. 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  too 

No  matter  how  he  fares, 
And  he  is  judged  by  what  he  does 
And  not  by  what  he  wears. 

The  wages  too,  are  good  and  high,. . 

And  it  would  make  you  smile 
To  see  how  much  can  be  laid  by 

Just  in  a  little  while. 

And  so  you  see  how  'tis  that  I 

Am  loth  enough  to  pack, 
But  still  my  hopes  are  running  high 

That  I'll  be  coming  back 


THIS  CANADA  OF  OURS 

(Written  for  Empire  Day,  1900  at  Banks  School.) 


Ye  boys  and  girls  of  Canada 
Ye  all  should  thankful  be 

That  ye  were  born  in  Canada 
The  country  of  the  free. 

We  love  the  British  Empire  great 
Of  which  we  form  a  part, 

But  Canada  our  own  should  be 
The  foremost  in  our  heart. 

This  land  of  ours  as  good's  the  best 

And  second  unto  none 
Of  all  the  other  lands  on  earth 

That  lie  beneath  the  sun. 


This  is  the  land  of  wheat,  and  vines, 
The  land  of  fruit  and  flowers, 

I  trow  that  she  is  greatly  blessed 
This  Canada  of  ours. 


In  winter  time  we  have  the  snow, 
In  summer  heat,  and  rains, 

Which  makes  luxuriant  verdure  grow 
On  all  her  hills  and  plains. 


Ye  children  here  in  Canada 

You've  education  free, 
Besides  you've  great  advantages 
Which  others  never  see. 


Your  fathers  came  from  other  lands 

Undaunted,  undismayed, 
They  settled  here,  and  of  hard  work 

They  never  were  afraid. 


They  set  to  work  with  right  good  will 

To  cultivate  the  soil, 
They  had  to  earn  their  daily  bread 

By  honest  manly  toil. 

And  where  the  stately  forest  trees, 
Their  waving  limbs  once  spread, 

We  now  look  o'er  the  smiling  land 
And  see  find  fields  instead. 

We  see  fine  fields,  fine  farms,  fine  homes, 
Where  peace  and  plenty  reigns, 

Where  many  a  thrify  husbandman 
Rejoices  in  his  gains. 

And  those  who  work  need  never  want, 
There's  none  who  need  go  bare, 

For  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves 
In  Canada  the  fair. 

There  is  no  scourge,  nor  famine  here 

Nor  pestilence  to  slay, 
No  bloodshed  here,  no  cruel  yoke 

Nor  stern  oppressor's  sway. 

Thank  God  we  're  under  British  rule. 

The  British  Empire  strong, 
Who  helps  the  weak  and  also  tries 

To  keep  down  all  that's  wrong. 

May  peace  and  plenty  ever  reign, 
May  blessings  fall  in  showers, 

And  God  protect  the  land  we  love 
This  Canada  of  ours. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  WAR  OR  OATS  AND 
POTATOES 

(October,  1914.) 

Ho,  farmers  of  this  country, 

The  call  comes  forth  to-day 
For  oats  and  for  potatoes    . 

Which  we  must  send  away. 

To  help  to  feed  our  army 

Of  which  we  must  take  care, 
And  then  there's  France  and  Belgium 

Who  also  need  a  share. 

Oh,  farmers  here  secure  and  safe 

How  little  do  you  know 
How  loud  the  cry  goes  up  to-day 

Of  misery  and  woe. 

And  how  the  "Despots"  cruel  sway 

Would  keep  his  subjects  down 
And  spread  his  rule  to  other  lands 

All  for  his  own  renoun. 

But  he  '11  find  out  he  '11  need  to  change 

And  mend  his  little  way 
And  ere  he  gets  his  own  sweet  will 

Rise  earlier  in  the  day. 

For  Britain  stands  for  right  and  truth 

And  justice  all  the  time, 
And  what  she 's  promised  she  '11  fulfill 

In  every  land  and  clime. 

And  Britain  guards,  and  Britain  keeps, 

And  Britain  rules  the  wages, 
And  Britain's  sons  will  fight  and  die 

But  never  will  be  slaves. 


And  Britain's  sons  responded  quick 
When 'ere  the  call  went  forth, 

They  hastened  from  the  east  and  west 
And  from  the  south  and  north. 

And  so  it  comes  Canadian  boys 

Are  in  the  firing  line, 
And  we  may  well  be  proud  of  them 

For  they  indeed  are  fine. 

And  those  of  us  who's  left  behind 

We  have  a  duty  too, 
So  seize  the  blessed  privilege 

That  now  is  given  i  l  You. ' ' 

There's  houour  for  the  man  who  stands 

Behind  the  gun  I  trow, 
But  just  as  much  we  need  the  man 

Who  walks  behind  the  plough. 

The  army  needs  to  be  well  fed 

And  tended  well  with  care, 
So  open  up  your  graneries 

And  do  your  little  share. 

Yes,  open  up  your  graneries 

And  open  up  your  heart, 
And  show,  Canadian  yoemen  too 

Can  nobly  do  their  part. 


MARCHING  THRO'  GERMANY 

(Tun:  Marching  Thro'  Georgia.) 

Now  we  're  having   troublous   times,  but  I  'd  have 

you  know, 

Tho '  the  German  Kaiser  can  make  his  little  blow ; 
There's  a  few  surprising  things,   we  to  him  will 

show 

When  we  go  marching  thro '  Germany. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  now  war  is  in  the  air ; 
We  will  show  Canadian  boys,  can  do  their  little 

share, 
And  we'll  go  marching  thro'  Germany. 

Kaiser  William  took  a  thought,  that  he  was  all 

supreme, 

But  the  allied  armies  will  dispel  his  little  dream ; 
We'll  set  him  back  where  he  belong  and  peace  be 

all  our  theme 

When  we  go  marching  thro '  Germany. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  we  know  we  're  in  the  right, 
Hurrah !  for  those  who  go  to  fight ; 
We  will  feel  triumphant  and  shout  with  all  our 

might, 
When  we  go  marching  thro'  Germany. 

Britain  stands  for  right  and  truth  and  justice  all 

time, 
Trusting    not    in    human    strength    her    policy's 

sublime ; 
Loyal  sons  are  helping  her  from  every  land  and 

clime 

And  they  '11  go  marching  thro '  Germany. ' ' 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  what  there 's  yet  to  be, 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  world  will  soon  be  free ; 
There's  better  times  in  store  my  boys, 
I'm  sure  you'll  all  agree, 

When  we  go  marching  thro'  Germany 
Then  why  don't  you,  why  don't  you. enlist? 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  ENLIST 

(Tune:  The  Red,  White  and  Blue.) 

All  hail  to  our  King  and  our  Country 

To  the  Britons  and  Allies  who  fight, 
From  the  Colonel  down  to  the  sentry 

Who  are  standing  for  God  and  for  Right, 
No  military  spirit  must  come  nigh  us 

Tho'  the  Kaiser  and  his  horde  insist, 
While  the  bullies  are  out  to  defy  us 

Just  now  is  the  time  to  enlist. 

CHORUS : 

Then  why  don't  you  go  and  enlist? 
Then  why  don't  you  go  and  enlist? 
Your  King  and  your  Country  now  need  you ; 
Then  why  don't  you  go  and  enlist. 

The  Allies  are  fighting  for  freedom 

And  our  country  is  needing  recruits 
To  cope  with  the  mad,  cruel  Kaiser, 

Who  has  gotten  too  big  for  his  boots. 
The  fight  has  been  worse  than  we  thought  for 

And  the  thickheaded  Germans  peroist 
Young  soldiers  are  eagerly  sought  for, 

Then  why  don't  you  go  and  enlist? 

Our  Empire  is  great  it's  mighty, 

Still  many  a  thing  is  at  stake ; 
Then  why  are  our  young  men  so  flighty 

And  why  don't  they  fight  for  its  sake, 
For  the  sake  of  our  homes  and  our  honour. 

Britain's  sons  are  all  called  to  assist. 
Our  Country,  God's  blessing  upon  her, 

Then  why  don't  you,  why  don't  you  enlist? 


YOUR  KING  AND  COUNTRY  NEED  YOU 

Your  King  and  Country  need  you 

Is  the  slogan  of  to-day 
And  young  men  strong  and  willing 

Are  the  ones  who  should  obey. 
To  talk  of  unemployment 

Must  do  a  lot  of  harm, 
For  there's  work  within  the  trenches 

And  there 's  work  upon  the  farm. 

CHORUS : 

Your  King  and  Country  need  you, 
So  just  heed  your  country's  call. 
Fall  in,  fall  in  ye  brave  men, 
Don 't  let  others  do  it  all ; 
For  the  freedom  of  your  country, 
For  your  God,  and  for  the  right, 
For  the  peace  of  all  posterity 
You're  called  upon  to  fight. 

Your  King  and  Country  need  you 

And  you're  needed  at  the  front 
To  fight  within  the  trenches 

And  to  bear  the  battle 's  brunt. 
If  we  don't  send  enough  of  men 

To  fight  the  German  hordes, 
Just  fancy  how  'twould  be,  if  we 

Were  ruled  by  German  lords. 

The  Germans  talk  of  England 

And  they  hate  the  very  name, 
And  here  just  let  me  whisper 

There  are  others  say  the  same, 
But  to  talk  of  " England,"  "England," 

Is  a  sort  of  rotten  rot, 
For  England  by  herself  is  but 

A  very  tiny  spot. 

But  when  speak  of  "BRITAIN" 
And  her  "Allies"  in  the  field, 


We  know  we're  part  and  parcel 
And  we'll  fight  but  never  yield, 

For  "Canadians"  are  included 

And  there's  none  more  brave  than  they- 

Decendents  of  those  countries 
Who  are  now  at  war  to-day. 

Your  King  and  Country  need  you 

And  the  soldier  needs  support, 
He  needs  arms,  and  ammunition 

Or  he  cannot  storm  the  fort 
Of  the  haughty,  cruel  Kaiser 

In  his  stronghold  at  Berlin ; 
So  we  must  all  keep  working 

If  our  soldiers  are  to  win. 

Your  King  and  Country  need  you 

In  a  hundred  ways,  and  one, 
But  the  first  and  most  essential 

Is  the  man  beside  the  gun, 
But  if  one  can't  be  a  soldier 

And  go  and  join  the  fray, 
He  can  turn  and  be  a  worker — 

A  producer  right  away. 

Your  King  and  Country  need  you, 

Why  should  any  one  hang  back 
And  talk  of  unemployment 

And  say  that  work  is  slack 
When  things  so  badly  needed 

Can  be  counted  by  the  score, 
And  tho '  there 's  many  working 

There  is  room  for  many  more. 

Your  King  and  Country  need  you, 

So  to  all  that 's  fain  and  fit 
I  'd  say,  rise  and  buckle  to  it ; 

And  each  do  your  little  bit 
For  to  help  to  stem  oppression 

And  to  put  the  tyrants  down, 
And  God's  blessing  rest  upon  us 

And  with  peace  the  whole  world  crown. 


THE  KNITTING  BRIGADE 

Women  now  are  knitting 
Socks,  subdued  and  grey, 

For  our  soldier  laddies 
Who  have  gone  away. 

In  the  cause  of  justice 

Freedom 's  flag 's  unfurled ; 

Soon  its  folds  expanding 
Will  cover  all  the  world. 

And  by  way  of  helping 

Each  must  make  a  start, 
For  all  have  got  a  place  to  fill 

And  all  must  play  a  part. 

All  can't  go  to  battle, 

All  can't  face  the  foe, 
But  they  can  put  heartening 

Into  those  who  go. 

So,  as  our  brave  soldiers 

Cross  the  sea  in  flocks, 
Each  is  well  protected 

Wearing  home-made  socks. 

Those  who  fight  for  freedom 

Ought  to  be  well  shod, 
Ought  to  have  some  comfort 

As  through  mud  they  plod. 

And  our  women's  knitting, 

Kitting  all  the  time, 
And  their  needles  clicking 

With  their  thoughts  keep  rhyme. 

Old,  old  women  knitting 

In  the  easy  chair, 
Younger  women  knitting 

When  they've  time  to  spare. 


Each  intent  on  keeping 
Soldiers  fain  and  fit, 

Each  one  with  a  niche  to  fill 
And  keen  to  do  their  bit. 

Man  for  sake  of  woman 
Fights,  the  best  he  can, 

But  the  weaker  vessel 
Too,  protects  the  man. 

Think  of  cold  wet  trenches, 
Think  of  feet  near'  bare, 

Think  of  dire  pneumonia 
Often  lurking  there. 

Women  still  keep  knitting 

For  the  lads  afar, 
That  with  mead  of  comfort 

They  may  win  this  war. 

Keep  on  knitting,  knitting 
Different  shades  of  grey 

And  for  final  victory 
Ever  hope  and  pray. 

On,  Canadian  soldiers, 
Bravely  take  your  knocks, 

Think  of  nimble  fingers 
Busy  knitting  socks. 


' '  CANADIAN  GREYS ' ' 

We  are  soldiers  dressed  in  khaki 

With  our  laurels  yet  to  win, 
But  for  all  the  German  legions 

We  do  not  care  a  pin, 
But  we  mean    to  get  around  them 

By  various  means  and  ways, 
For  we  are  bold  and  dashing 

And  we're  brave  "Canadian  Greys. " 

We  are  out  to  fight  for  freedom 

And  we're  bound  to  win  the  fight 
And  to  show  the  dire  oppressors 

That  might,  is  not  always  right, 
And  we  want  to  give  them  something 

They'll  remember  all  their  days 
And  to  show  them  we're  in  earnest 

And  we're  brave  "Canadian  Greys." 

We  are  soldiers  dressed  in  khaki 

And  we  all  are  gallant  men, 
God  help  us  win  this  cruel  war 

And  come  safe  home  again, 
But  we  do  not  need  your  pajeants 

And  we  do  not  look  for  praise, 
We  but  want  to  do  our  duty 

And  be  brave  "Canadian  Greys." 


CANADA  FOR  CANADIANS 

Oh  Canada,  we  love  thee, 

Our  hearts  rejoice  in  thee, 
Our  rich  and  vast  Dominion 

Extends  from  sea  to  sea, 
While  to  the  Mother  Country 

We  loyal  are  and  true. 
Our  first,  and  best  affections  cling 

Dear  Canada  to  you. 

CHORUS : 

Oh  Canada  the  first  and  best, 

The  free'st  of  the  free.. 

This  land  has  never  been  oppressed 

And  may  it  never  be. 

May  freedom 's  sun  at  no  time  set 

But  ever  shed  a  radiance, 

And  this  will  be  our  song  "you  bet: 

Canada  for  Canadians. 

What  tho'  our  sires  from  other  lands 

Did  come  across  the  sea, 
Our  hearts  are  one  in  loyal  love, 

Canadians  are  we. 
The  maple  leaf  our  emblem  is, 

An  emblem  we  will  cherish ; 
May  all  who  love  it  prosperous  be, 

And  traitors,  ever  perish. 
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